| Without them would 


afield 
that a Heaven without them could 


| &n we hear homore the patter of tiny 
Stairs,—when the dainty crib 


tenantless in the nursery, and the 
Wagon 


uate” we know that they will be there, 


blessed 


| some blessed M4 miss the sweet lispings of 


“Who are they whose little fect 
Pacing life’s dark journey through, 
Now have reached that heavenly seat 
They have ever } ept in view ? 
‘I, from Greenland’s frozen land;’ 
I, from India’s sultry plain;’ 
I, from Afrie’s barren sand;’ 

1, from Islands on the main.’ 


All our earthly journey past, | 
very tear, and pain gone by; 

Here we all have met at last 

At the portals of the sky, : 

Each the weleome “ome” awaits 

mee Death and Sin! 
4it your heads ye gold 

Let the little : 
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be a year without 
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of Heaven!*? How surely do 
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CHILDREN IN HEAVEN. 


(L. VIRGINIA FRENCH.) 
| lawn,—how surely do we know that the lit- 


tle ones have gone from us 


‘Because that Heaven without them 
Seemeth desolate and lone.” 


Yes, there they are all gathered,—in 
‘‘Our Father’s house are many mansions,” 
There 
they wait for us, watched over by the Good 
Shepherd who ‘carries the lambs in his 
bosom ;”’ who leads them through pleasant 
pastures, and beside the still waters. All 
around us lie the homes which they have 
left,— the places which knew them only for 
‘a, little while, and shall ‘‘ know them no 
more forever.”’ Last night the Death-An- 
el, a never-sleeping sentinel, passed over 
the earth on his nightly round, and reversed 
the life-torch of thousands. Yonder at 
that palace-gate he paused, 
the halls of royaliy. The infant 
heir to crown and kingdom lies shrouded 
for the grave. Around him rustle the ban- 
ners of a thousand battle-fields, —through 
courts and corridors glitter tlre arms of a 
legion,—over the sable pall flash and corus- 
cate the diamond treasures of a long line of 
kingly ancestry,—the cannon booms,—the 
bells toll,—and the great organ thunders its 


no longer rumbles about the 


| miserere through the cathedral. But. the 
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king is now only a stricken father,—the 
queen a gentle, crushed, heart-broken moth- 
er,—while the sweet child whose inherit- 
ance was to have been only a kingdom of 
earth, has entered thus early upon his king- 
dom in Heaven. ‘Lift your heads ye 
golden gates, let the little traveler in.”’ 
Down the dark allies of a crowded city 
passes the pitying Angel. The wild winter 
wind raves round the dreary dwellings of 
penury, and the blinding sleet rattles against 


ement where crouches a woman and her 
child. No fire on the sunken hearthstone, 
no bed, no covering,—cold, bitter cold, and 
dark. ‘The mother cowers before the blast 
upon the bare floor, and presses her one only 
hope to her bosom. | 

Bread, mamma, bread!” Alas! poor 
child, in all this great city there is nota 
morsel of bread for thee! Poor child of 
sorrow and shame, pure thyself, but doomed 
—doomed forthe guilt of others. Fainter 
grows the breath, colder the little wasted 
form,—lower and lower bends above it a 
wan, and haggard, and tear-stained face,— 
then ared stream gushes from ashen lips 
over the face of the dying boy,—and the 
starved baby, and the starved heart are at 
rest together. Whoshall say that the pure 
undefiled love of the one did not lead the 
broken and sin-stained spirit of the other 
within the ‘golden gates,’ and two of 
earth’s wanderers, travel-soiled, and weary, 
entered, instead of one? Blessed be that 
infinite mercy which recorded for us, “God 
is love.” 
Here is a beautiful homestead where the 
spring flowers bloom, where the wild birds 
sing, and the tall trees nod and wave. Surely 
the Angel of Grief never closed his dark 
wing in that abode of peace, and quiet hap- 
piness. | | 

Let us look within. Ah! this is a dark- 
ened chamber. On-that couch a young 
mother pale, and worn, and weary with 


deep dead sleep of exhaustion. At the foot 
sits the husband, resting his brow upon his 
open palm, and striving as best he may to 
stifle down his own strong heart. His eyes | 
wander from the pallid sleeper to the nurse, 
who with streaming eyes and choking 


herself gatheri 
the little relics of the 


ing softly all the while, lest a breath distur) 
the poor lone mother, she goes about taking 
up one by one these remembrances of bes 
lostdarling. There is the little shoe sean 
soiled at all,--the tiny blue mantle an 
frock with its delicate braiding,—the 
hat with its azure ribbons,—the corals, thy 
silver cup, and the ivory rattle, with js 
glittering bells. Then the hard hands trem. 
ble, hot tears rain over the withered cheeks 
the dark brow bears the ston of the cross 
of suffering,— ‘Gone — gone—no more 
sweet white baby !’’—and the poor eres. 
ture sinks at the feet of her mistress, and 
sobs aloud. 

The sleeper starts, and the one wild ques- 
tion in those wide-open, wandering eyesis, 
“Where is baby ?’?—and mammy” 
taking up the thin white hands in hers an 
swers it in her child-like faith,—* 
master gone to God!’ | 

Up from the gray east comes the golien 
sun of the summer, and peers in at the 
squa.e window of a neat cabin in the long 
rows of the “quarter.” The Death-Anze 
has paused at this plantation, and in tha 
cabin lies a little slave-boy dressed for the 
grave. The mother sits resting her heat 
against the bed-post, half-hiding the agouy 
of her dark face, and watching steadiasty 
that of her dead boy, as though she felt that 
the warm sunshine mus¢ call lus chilies 
pulses into play again--that he was 
as usual with the song of the bird, wnd te 
quiver of the leaf, and leap to her bose 


| t than 
with a laugh more musical to her heart thay 


any song of bird or breeze. ‘Lhe soit) - 
mistress is there. It was her fair a 
that straightened the slender form, arrats™ 
the white a folded the little brow" 


| wn: 
hands, overthe breast, and smoothed down 


the pillow with gentle and lingering tone 
es. The fondness of the mother 1s eee 
ous, she well knows that the heart : i. 
mistress feels deeply for her great py 
that her hand is tender and gentle istied 
dead boy’s brow. Therefore she 1s satis is 
to leave all to and every 
taken from her own heart. ‘There ate 
around, but no noise, all is quiet 
attention. It is death in the housel® 


and everything is conducted with Mariel” 
and due regard for the ‘* decencies 0? ® 


| . wes" 
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tern hills, kind hands will lay litte 
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hisnarrow bed. ‘The white poplar cradle 
‘his mammy’s cabin will receive him no 
more at dewfall,—-vyet he sleeps well. The 
master and mistress will be there—the elil- 
jren will come to take a last sorrowing 
look at their pet playmate,——the Seld hands 
anda few of the negroes from the neighbor- 
ing plantations will carry him forth, and 
follow him to the family burying-ground. 
Therethey will leave him in the twilight,— 
but the dark-browed child sings now in 
endless day,—the ‘‘ golden gates’? have 
“let the little traveler in.” 

Oh! Death, thou kind and pitying angel, 
how we wrong thee with our unbelief! We 
are stricken and the wail goes up—‘‘there 
isno sorrow, like unto my sorrow.’’ We 
wonder that the skies should still be cloud- 
ess, and the stars shine on, and the sweet 
winds go singing by, and the flowers nod 
“good-morrow !’? We say that the earth 
smiles because she has gathered. our treas- 
ures to her bosom, and hides them from. us 
—the rightful owners. 

_ Nay, but it is not so—Gop keeps them 
lor us—-His love has opened the ‘ golden 
gates,” and add our little travelers are with- 
in“ We shall go to thein, but they shail 
hot return to us,’’ 
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ME CONFESSIONS OF A MISER ; 
OR THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


BY MRS. EMMA C, EMBURY. 


_ Lo crown my desires, I had not been lone 
a India when I became the father of a liv- 
cannot desc: ibe the sensations 
Overwhelmed me when razed on the 
oleate features of my infant boy . What 
id ny imagination portray of his 
«Te shall never dream,” 
thought I, 
| lm trom his cradle ; and if 
Wear my soul out in toil, 
the a& fortune which even 
land might envy. 
ertion. Tho to have a new motive for eX- 
sum which Mr. Ualford’s will 
| “me to obtain, seemed trifling com 


poverty—his life shall be 


pared with the magnificent desires that had | 
now arisen in my heart, and I resolved to | | 
make a fortune equal to that which had been 
bequeated to me, and then bestow both up- 
on my son. 
ut the joy of a father could not render 
ine insensible to the anxiety of a husband ; 
and the pallid cheek of my beloved wife 
soon gave occasion to my most earnest fears 
for her safety. Day after day her step be- 
came more languid, her form. more attenu- 
ated, and soon became fatally convinced |, 
that she was withering beneath the baneful 
influence of the climate. In vain 1 implored 
her to return to her native land; gentleand 
yielding in every thing else, she was reso- 
Jute in her determination to remain with 
me. ‘It is useless,’’ was her reply ; “ be- 
fore we left England the germ of death was }) 
planted in my bosom ;-my return could only. |. 
prolong my life a few short months, andso || 
brief a respite would be too dearly purchas- |; 
ed by a separation from you. . If I could 
regain health and strength—if my native air 
could enable me to live long enough to 
watch over the infancy of our sweet boy, I 
would yo; but it may not be—my days are 
nunmibered— let me enjoy the few that are | 
left me—let me still share your tenderness, | 
and look upon your face until my eyes shall || 
close forever.’ The most stony heart would {| 
ache for me if 1 could adequately deseribe |) 
the agony of my feelings during the few | 
short weeks that she remained with me. I |! 
have suffered the most violent paroxysms of | 
| 


- 


- 


erief—]l have been crushed beneath the 
weight of accumulated afflictions, but never, 
save that one, have | known the awful stag- 
nation of feeling with which man looks up- 
on the dying features of her whom he has 
loved with almost idolatrous affection. It 
was a sort of catalepsy of the heart—life was 
there, but the ective principle of life seemed 
extinct forever. In less than six months 
after the birth of my boy he was motherless, 
and I, desolate ! 

I have often wondered at the singular, 
and, as it almost seems, unlimited faculty 
of endurance which belongs to the compli- 
cated nature of man. Lvils which, when 
seen at a distance, seem capable of crushing 
him to the earth, when they actually fall {It 
upon him scarcely turn him from his path. | 
He bends beneath the storm, and then rises | 
up and pursues his way as if unscathed.— : 
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desalation of our hearts is hidden by the 


_ creature, promising an extravagant reward 
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But alas! who has not learned the poet’s 
bitter truth ? 


“The heart may break, yet brokenly lives on.” 


Che tempest bursts upon our heads—the 
whirlwind of passionate emotion sweeps 
away all those vague dreams which, in lesser 
afflictions, had been our solace—our hearts 
are buried beneath the ruins of hope’s state- 
ly fabric, and fora time we believe our- 
selvesthe victims of utter lespair. But days 
pass on—time familiarises us with grief— 
it becomes our daily companion, and we 
learn to bear its unwelcome society with 
patience. ‘The smile revisits the lip, the 
eye again looks forward into the future; 
hope rears once more her fairy structure in 
our hearts, aud to common eyes all js again 
‘*fair seeming.” Like the ivied ruin, the 


new pleasures which are daily budding in 
the sunlight of the world, and even while 
we sicken at the recollection of departed 
joy we yield ourselves up to the delusion of 
coming happiness. But never Can our spir- 
it’s thirst be thus quenched. Still must we 
struggle, still toil on in search of the well- 
spring in the desert, and we shall find it 
only in’ that hour when the desires of our 
mortal nature are merged in the newly awa- 
kened powers of immortality. 

Soonafterthedeath of Emily, my anxious 
fears led me to imagine that my son, too, 
was drooping beneath the sultry sky of In- 
dia, and I determined to send him to Eng- 
land, there to be nurtured under the watch- 
ful eye of my mother. His nurse, the 
widow of a British soldier, gladly consented 
to return to her native land, and with a 
heavy heart I entrusted him to the faithful 


if she gave him safe into the hands of m 
mother. I knew no 1est, day nor night, 
until I heard of his arrival. My mother 
wrote that his health was very precarious ; 
bat, once assured that he was in England, 


{ would not allow myself to doubt of his 
future welfare. 

Hitherto my life’ has ‘been characterised 
by sorrow, bnt never by guilt. My father 
had she tome his own strict integri- 

with him it was not enough to act 
towards’ his neighbor only as the law pre- 
seribed ; there was'a tribunal in his own bo- 
som that tanght him to abide by the dictates 
ot equity and: justice. In the midst of the 


| 


. 


most abject poverty I had learned { 
lessons of high-toned honor. Iy my day 
of humiliation I never forgot them—in my 
hour’of prosperity they vanished from ny 
remembrance. My integrity was built upon 
the sand of werldly honor, and not Upon the 


he noblest 


rock of Christian morality ; what marvel. 


then, that it could not withstand the secret 
sapping of the besetting sin? The Incidents 


of my life in India are such as I could not. 


relate without a feeling of degradation, such 


as | would not willingly endure. Let me 


not be misunderstood. I never have con: 
mitted an action which, at a human tribr- 
nal, could condemn me. 


the law, then I have never wronged my 


neighbor—but alas! my conscience bears 


fearful testimony against me. It is a trite 
remark, that the criminal who dies in the 


hands of the hangman, is often less guilty, | 
if judged by the laws of equity, than many 
of the jury who condemned him. ‘The poor | 
wretch steals to save himself from starving | 
—the miser cheats to add to his daily in- | 
The former breaks the | 
laws of the land, and is punished ; the lat 
ter only violates the law of equity, andis 


creasing hoard. 


safe. Leta man have sufficient cunning to 


overreach his neighbor, without overstep: 
ping the boundaries of legal right, and he 


will, in all probability, be honored for the 
very price of his guilt. 
of society : we ask not whence the wealth 
was derived—it is enough that the jewelled 


hand presses ours in cordial Kini 
vanity is flattered, and conscience slumber 


on her post, 


My desire for gold became an absolute 


passion. My fondness for ostentation Wee 
not allow me to hve parsimoniously 9 
he who does not scruple to avail bine F 
every means, cannot fail to become rich . 
India; and although my establishmer 
abounded in all those expensive luxuries . 
essential in a voluptuous climate, the strea 


ot. 
of wealth was for me rapid and abunda 


yisites 


My salary was moderate, but my per hic 


(for such I considered the exactions ‘ 
my knowledge of their dialects 


If we should jndge 
of wrong according to the intepretation of | 


Such is thestate | 


enabled me 


to wring out of the rich natives, ) Wel 


mous, and to these were added 
profts of my law business. 
the thousand subtleties of the nies 
celebrated for the adroitness with wilt 


the great 
[ was | 
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© | was never without employment. ¢ 
| had an unjust cause to support could gen- 


S was therefore the champion of injustice, 
® ‘rom the time I first commenced my career 


| for ever. | 


though my mother's letters were always de- 
| sponding, yet LT attributed this to her hab- 
—itual melancholy, especially as she never 


s though almost unknown boy. 
s that he should be surrounded from infancy 
by all the superfluities of wea th, I had 
| given orders to my banker in London to 
_ purchase for mea splendid country resi- 
dence, as soon as opportunity offered. 


_ etorhad Jed him to furnish it in the antique 
| taste; but his debts having exiled him to 
France, he gladly disposed of it for little. 


Vanity. I wished that my son should be 
bh not only in wealth, but in the midst 
of what might seem hereditary magnificence. 


of 


Cons] 
| lderation as if his geneaiovical tree had 


pride, I bel 


could make “the worse appear the better 
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ause:” and it may be supposed, that in a 
eountry proverbial for its habit of litigation, 
He who 
erally afford to pay the largest fee, and I 


asa pleader, until, Jaden with wealth, and 
wearied with subtleties, | renounced the bar 


I heard frequently from England, and 


designated any particular with which my 
son suffered. ‘The world would think mea 
madman if I were to relate my wild anid 
extravagant dreams respecting that idolized | 
Determined 


He 
soon informed me that he had procured one 
of those fine old baronial castles which are 
the glory of the English villages. It had 
been fitted up in a style of great magniii- 
cence, and the peculiar fancy of the propri- 


more than half its cost. J] immediately 
Wrote to my mother to take possession of 
her new abode, and to provide a household 
suited to its splendor. Such was my foolish 


this happy republic, where I have spent 
the last few years of my miserable life, such 
@ feeling could scareely be understood.— 
ere, the man who has been the architect 
is own fortunes, is entitled to as much 


land the growth of centuries : but in Eng- 

: 1s very different. Chere the parve- 
mt 18a sort of pariah. Fortunately for my 
noble f onged to an ancient, though not 
should amily, and I wished that my son 
Wo whi learn the abyss of waut 
spect ba: ad yawned between its past re- 

ability and its present opulence. 


cumulate wealth with almost unexampled 
rapidity ; there was not the slightest inter- 
ruption in the current of my prosperity ; 
and the only source of anxiety now was the 
health of my son. Yet I was far from be- 
ing happy. Uarrassed by avarice, that 
most tormenting of passions, I knew no en- 
joyment save the accumulation of wealth. 
At first, my heart rebelled against the tyran- 
ny with which 1 subjected all its affections 
to that one passion. ‘The charms of female 
society were almost irresistible. I felt, 
though the loss of 112y Emily was irrepara- 
ble, T might yet tind some shadow of hap- 
piness with a geutie and affectionate com- 
panion; but the idea was suppressed ere it 
scarce suggested itself. Never, thought I, 
shall another child call me father, or claim 
from me a portion of the heritage destined 
for the son of my Emily. Such was the 
strange, the almost frenzied folly with which 
I devoted myself to the attainment of the 
one object—the accumulation of wealth for 
the son whom I had scarcely seen, and whose 
weak health, I was assured, rendered his 
life very precarious. In fact, my mother’s 
letters became more and more unsatisfacto- 
ry. She sometimes spoke of his improved 
health, but there was a tone of despondency 
pervading all her letters for which I could 
not account. My questions respecting his 
education were cither evaded or answered in 


such a vague manner that I received noin- 


formation. I determined, therefore, to wind 
up my concerns and return to England ; 
but notwithstanding my desire to see my 
boy, that rapacity which perpetually urged 
me to adda little more to my hoard, delay- 
ed my departure until nearly fifteen years 
had elapsed since I consigned him to an- 
other’s care. At length J tore myself from 
my favorite pursuit, and followed by the 
curses, ‘‘not loud, but deep,”’ of all with 
whom I had had dealings, I quitted India. 
My wealth trebled the sum for which I had 
originally toiled, and my heart yearned with 
unutierable tenderness towards the object 
for whom I had so fondly labored. 

After a telious voyage I was once more 
in sight of my native land. I would not 
apprise my mother of my arrival, because 
I wished to appear unexpectedly before her, 
and thus to assure myself, if possible, that 
she hal conformed to my wishes reyarding 


passed away. I continued to 
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my child. How exulting were my feelings 
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as I once more trod my native soil. I had , lawyer’s hireling. Yes, I felt prouder 9: 
left ita beggar—l returned wth a fortune | that moment ot having been the founder of 
that might support regal magnificence ; but | my own fortunes than if I had 
alas! a moment’s reflection taught me that herited that noble 

I had been rich in thetreasures cf affection, | 


actually in. 
: ble castle with all its anpen. 
dages. Like Napoleon, when he proudly 


when I last looked upon its shore, and that answered the vain attempt of the Austrian 


now I was almost beggared in heart. Aly fom peror to prove himself descended from 
first care was to demand my fortune from | an ancient line of princes—‘ No, I haveng 
Mr. Halford’s executor. How the creature claim to hereditary distinction—I am the 
stared when I showed him the testimonials Rodolph: of my race.” | 

of my overgrown wealth. He was mean 
enough to attempt an apology for his former | 
conduct, but with cool contempt I directed | 
him to place his papers in the hands of my 
agent, and to communicate with me, if nec- 
essary, through him. 


Stopping only a few hours in London, I 


As I approached the house, I hearda soft 
low volce, singing what appeared to be 
lragments of a legendary ballad. The sound 
proceeded irom a small pavilion wreathed 
with ivy and honeysuckle, which stood in 
a litle thicket on one side of the lawn. Ad- 
rancing towards it 1 caught a glimpse of a 
bent my course with all possible speed to face of almost infantile beauty ; but my ap- 
the village of 5 , the residence of*imy | proach had been discovered, for thé singer, 
mother and son. With what unutterable | uttering a faint cry, darted through an oper- 
fondness did I yearn to look upon the ob- | ing on the opposite side and disappeared. 
ject of my long suppressed affection. Ife) A quantity oi towers, a flageolet, anda half 
was now sixteen, and I pictured to myself | finished wreath lay on the ground. Who 
the graceful stateliness of figure, the open | could it be? Probably some young friend 
brow, the frank manliness of demeanor! whom my mother had taken as a compan- 
which characterize a well educated boy of | ion: and immediately a thousand ideas of 
that age. By the time I arrived at § , | childish partialities and foolish attachments 
Imagination had portrayed his lineament so--alarmed my sensitive pride. A. splendid 
minutely that I felt assured I should know | alliance for my son—a connection with the 
him ata single glance, and every passing | highest attainable rank, had Jong been my _ 
equipage, every distant wayfarer was ex- | favorite day-dre.m, and secretly fretting at 
amined with anxious curiosity, lest I should | the folly of exposing him at so immature a 
accidentally pass my son unrecognised. It! age to female influence, 1 walked towards 
was a bright and balmy afternoon in June! the house. Sending a servant to request 
when I reached the little Village. Leaving | my mother’s presence, but without acmoune 
my carriage and servants at theinn, | walk-_ ing m y name, I seated myself ina beautiful 
edalone towards the stately building whose | apartinent, which opened into a conserva: 
antique turrets hai greeted my eyes at some | tory, filled with the choicest flowers. Ine 
miles’ distance. As I entered the extensive | few minutes she entered. ‘Lime had mat 
park I paused to. look upon the lovely scene. | sad ravages in her once beautilul persem 
he mellow light of the declining sun gave. and yet, while contemplating the change" 
redoubled richness to the soft green sward, her, L was toolish enough to be surprise 
and flung the shadows of the ancient oaks | and pained when I found that she did not 
in lengthened lines across the lawn. Pea-|recognize me. When I left her she had 
cocks, with plumage glittering like the jew- |just begun to tread the down-hil path " 
Rajah, were | life ; she had now apparently traveled 

mrayes y beneath the branches, very verge of the grave ; was lit surpris! 
and from afar came the cawing of a rook- | then, that her dimmed eye should have al 
ery, a sound dearer to an Englishman than | ed to recognise the son who had lett her m 
all the rene of Italy, because always con- | the vigor of early manhood, anc who on 
ad My | returned with the fur-owed b 
ec all ture age. had believed that shat 
hetitape” haa! curs mt and princely | ancholy had so blunted her sens! 

Be haa’ surrounded the childhood of |I might safely venture to appea! before #** 
my son—the son of the serving boy—of the | without preparation; I was greatly oases 
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-traeted toil, was an idiot ! 
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| And there at noontida, mid the trembling glances 


| Clear 


THE COTTAGE 


BAND. 


shed, therefore, at her excessive emotion 
«when I made myself known to her. ‘* My 
son—my son!” exclaimed I, before she 
found words to address me ; “ where Is my 
hov? is he well?” Well,”’ she faltered, 
“But what ?—speak ! has any 
thing befallen him?” Looking into 
face, with an expression I never shall for- 
vet, she uttered a few broken words, but | 
suddenly paused. ‘Uhe casement near Which | 
we stood was darkened for an instant, and | 
a slender child-like figure sprang through.' 
It was the person L had seen in the pavilion ; 
—the face was that of my lust Emily—lI 
gazed more intently—powers ef Heaven ! 
—it was the face of a beautiful idiot | The 
truth burst upon me ‘ike a thunderbolt——_| 
my boy—the heir to all the fruit of my pro- 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE COTTAGE BAND. 


I know a neat white cot, that peeps out brightly 
From its repose amid green wavy trees 
That murmur to the breeze, | 
Round which young feet are heard to fall as 
Tightly 
As summer rain-drops on the sighing rose, 
Lulling it to repose. 


There, when the joyous lark is upward springing 
With his sweet song to greet the early morn, 


Unto the ear is borne 
The silvery laugh of childhood, wildly ringing 
Upon the stillness of the sott blue air, A 
For happy hearts are there; 


niats that are filled from love’s eternal foun-. 
ain 
Till each is like a deep o’erflowing well, 
Or a wild floweret’s bell, 
the brow of some o’erhanging moun- 
in. 
ving its perfume to each wind it me 


ets, 
et losing not its sweets. 


the sweet Starry jasmine gleaming out, 
Is heard a young boy’s shout, 
a stream, that dances 
its boundless glee— 
more free. 


And a his side a fairy creature lingers, 
Ue sister with moss-rose cheek, 


Parting the clustering vines with dimpled fin- 


ers, 


And seizing from their long and wiry stems, 


Their pale and quivering gems. 


And thereat eve, beneath the starlight gleam- 
ines, 

Sits their voung mother in soft and pensive grace 
With sweetiv smiling face, : 

Hushing her babe unto its heavenly dreamings, 

And, with bent listening ear and graceful head, 
Waiting her husband’s tread. 


And, when his step is heard among the flowers, 

Sweet lips are wreathed in smiles, and ready 
fect 
I'ly forth his own to meet; 

And the calm stillness of the twilight hours 

Is broken by soft whispered words of love, 
Stirring the air above. 


And this is all! yet oft my fancy painteth 
That quiet lovely spot unto my view, 
Where the warm sun looks through 
The leafy boughs, and where the white rose 
fainteth 
Upon the breeze, that oft its leaves hath fanned, 
Blessed be thay cottage-band ! 


CoNVERSATION.—The most casual remark 
lives forever in its effect. There is not a word 
which has not a moral history. And hence it 
is that every “idle werd”? which men utter, as- 
sumes acharacter so tunportant, that an in- 
quest willbe held on it in the general judg- 
ment.—Harris. 


Forcivenrss.—-The brave only know 
how_to forgive; it is the most refined and 
cenerous pitch of virtue human nature can 
arrive at. Cowards have done good and 
kind actions—cowards have fought, nay, 
sometimes conquered ; but a coward never 
it is not in his nature ; the power 


forgave ; 
i s only froma strength and 


of doing it flow 


creatness of sou | 
bove all the little temptations 


and security, a 
of resenting every fruitless attempt to In- 


terrupt its happiness. 


@ 


Farra.—When God has a word of com- 
hath an ear to hear, a heart to 


1, faith 
ai and feet ready to go on his er- 


be willing, 
rand. 


and eye 80 softly meek, | 


‘conscious of its own force | 
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time over books and papers. 


: She cares not to e 
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| HOME SCENES. 

| THE MODEL HOUSE-KEEPER. 

zB. 

| 

: Mrs. Munson is an ambitious woman. 
' Not ambitious to shine as a star in the lite- 
_ rary firmament.. O! no, she has great con- 
| tempt for literary ladies, and often boasts 
| that she has not read a book, nor written a 


letter since she was married. Catch her to 
neglect her housekeeping, and wasté her 
No, indeed, 
she understands her duty too well. 

She is not ambitious to relieve the suffer- 
ing, comfort the mourner, and be regarded 
by the poor and friendless as their benela- 
tor and guide. No tear,of gratitude has 
ever shed its diamond radiance across her 
pathway. Nor is she ambitious to shine in 
the circles of fashion. Her ambition does 
not extend beyond the limits of her own 
home. Is it to make that home the most 
delightful spot on earth, to her husband ? 
Is it to lay the foundatieff of such characters 
in her children, that the coming generation 
will owe adebt of gratitude to the mother 
who has reared such men? No! her am- 
bition proposes to itself no such end as this, 
but she isambitious to have the cleanest 
house in the neighborhood. To the accom- 
plishment of this object all the energies of 
her mind are directed. Nota fly speck nor 
a particle of dust is for a moment tolerated 
on her premises. It is not because she val- 
ues neatness and order, as a means of pro- 
moting the health and happiness of her 
household. ‘They are, in her estimation, 
the great end and aim of life, to which the 
peace and comfort of her family, as well as 


every other interest must be sacrificed. Her 


children are nothing but little troublesome 
torments, who are constantly interfering 
with her plans of excessive’ nicety. She 
has three boys, who ar never allowed to 
have a moments peace in-doors, in conse- 
quence of their Mother’s great fear lest they 
should make litter or disarrange something 
about the house. So long «s she can keep 
them off out of sight and hearing, so that 
her burnished brass and glossy furniture are 
m vo danger from the touch of their pollu- 
ting fingers, she is perfectly satisfied. 


nquire what they are 


| 


| 


| 


doing in their absence, nor what kind of jp. 


fluences surround them. 


_ A spot on her carpet would throw her 
Into hysterics, but a stain on the soul of her 


child is a matter of small moment. Indeed 
she has no time to think of such things 


how could she, without neglecting her duty. 


and losing her reputation asa housekeeper? 


Mr. Munson is a man in whom the Spir- 
itual element predominates. He can relish 


a good idea more than a dainty morsel of 


food. ‘Though tidy in his personal habits, 
and fully prepared to appreciate all the ad. 


vantages of a neat and orderly home, yet 


he cannot agree with his wife in believing 


that it is all of life to keep clean. He is 
social in his feelings, and would gladly en- 


joy the sweets of unrestrained conversation 


in the bosom of his family, bat never s 


word has she for her husband, save con- 


plaints of his carelessness in disarranging — 
what it has cost her so much pains to putto | 
He is, she says, so inconsiderate, 
he had just as lieve make a slave of her. 


rights. 


as not. She cant imagine how he was raised 


or whatsort of a woman his mother was. | 
It is so provoking that he should throw the _ 
blind open and let the flies into her sitting » 


room, just as she had seated herself in the 


pleasing consciousness that not a speck de 


laced a single article init. And then when 
she tel!s him how dreadfully she is annoyed 


by the servants, who are tormenting the 


very life out of her, he does not seem t 


care, but even turns away and begins 


read his newspaper, before she has finished 
the recital of their misdeeds and short 
comings. Why she had found a streak 
of dust as broad as her two fingers lying 
upon atable in one of the chambers, and 


what was, if possible, still more shocking, | 
she had actually discovered a feather lying 


on the carpet under the bed in the a 
room, and this was after the housemaid ha 
spent a full half hour in the room i . 
purpose of cleaning it up. Yet mn all the 
troubles her husband does not sympat 
with her, the brute. 


Such conversation as this is all that - i 
Munson can expect beneath his own!” 


He sighs as he remembers the happy “A 


dom of his childhoods home, over 


the genial spirit of his mother pre von 
and he longs for congenial companions 
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i ina honie that is not too nice for comfort 
| or use. 
a ried pass on without any abatemeut of 
the passion for cleanliness, or any change 
inthe family arrangements of Mrs. Munson, 
except that increasing age diminishes her 
stock of patience,.and augments her troubles: 
S, She has a nervous dread of approaching 
M footsteps, lest some particle of earth should 
| adhere to the pedal extremities of the intru- 
der, and be deposited within her domicil. 
' «Where are the boys?” said Mr. Mun- 
= son, one night soon after his second son had 
> entered his teens. 
| dont know,” said the mother, ‘‘I am 
sothankful to have them out of my way, 
' that Iam willing they should go almost 
_ any where, so they dont stay around the 
house.” | 
| “Yes, that is the way you always talk, 
| you have driven the boys into the streets, 
|| until lfear they arernined. I do not see 
what is the use of having a hone, if we 
cannot shelter and protect our children un- 
der our own roof,” and taking his hat he 
, sallied forth in search of his missing boys. 
| He had not proceeded far down the street 
_ before he met the trio; the two younger, 
: striving to help along the elder, who was 
|| too much intoxicated to walk without as- 
Sistance. 
a Five years later the oldest son sleeps in 
7 * dishonered grave, the victim of intemper- 
}| ance. ‘The second son is lying in jail, await- 
| NS fin for his lif . Inthe heat of ungov- 
| ‘hed passion, while his brain was on fire 
| 
| 


i pe the flames kindled by alcohol, he had 
_ plunged the fatal dagger intg the heart of 
| bis companion. 

r ae youngest son only sixteen years of 
who had been employed as clerk in a 


i pr Xo emp! oyers to obtain means to carry 
the gambling and dissipation. Finding 
it rested on him, and that an 
| ‘ao was about to be instituted 
| seedy ould lead to his detection, he fled 
| ey cg and is now a fugitive from 
-herehila ts. Munson no longer fears that 
bales ie will mar the neatness of her 
it has she no consciousness that 


has sullied the purity of their hearts 


lives 


| veo has not; perhaps she can see no con- 
: Ween her course and theirs. She 


| mercantile house, was in the habit of rob- ) 


only wonders why she should see so much 
trouble with her children, while the chil- 
dren of her neighbor, Mrs. Grey, all turn 
out sowell. She is sure, Mrs. Grey indul- 
ged her-ehildren a great deal more than 
ever she'did hers. She would allow them 


house, until it was a perfect scene of cop- 
fusion, and then, as like as not, before she 
had even taken time to set things to rights, 


read them a long story about some foolish 
thing, just to pleasethem. She had’‘known 
Mrs. Grey to do a thousand silly things for 
which she could assign no reason only that 
she wanted to make her children: happy, 
and make themlove home. She had never 
been guilty of any such folly with her chil- 


{dren, and yet they are now no comfort to 


her. ‘‘There is a mysterious providence 
in all these things,’’ sighed Mrs. Munson, 
‘‘it is impossible to tell when children are 
little, what they will be when they grow 
up.” 

Far be it from me to depreciate the value 
ef neatness and ‘order. These cardinal 
household virtues are essential to the health 
and happiness of a family, and their influ- 
ence is indispensable in the moral training 
of the young. - Nothing pnre and elevated 
in character can reasonably be expected 


— 


‘abodes, amid scenes of confusion. 

Mrs. Munson’s error was, not that she 
kept her house clean, but that she failed to 
‘perceive its relative importance, regarding 
it as anend, rather than asa. means for the 
accomplishment of her great life-work, to 


make her family happy and good. 


— 


A babe is a mother’s anchor. She can- 
not go far from her moorings. _ And yet a 
true mother never lives so little in the pres- 
ent as when by the side of the-cradle. Her 
thoughts follow the imagined ’future of her 
child. ‘Uhat babe is the boldest of pilots 
and guides her fearless thoughts down 
through scenes of coming years. The i 
lark never made such a voyage as the crad 8 
{daily makes. . 


o+-— 


The wise and active conquer difficulties 


_ By daring to atgempt them. 
| 


| 


ong 


from those who have been. reared in filthy 


| when they were little to play about the — 


she would gather them around her, and |. 


| 
4 
* 
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For the Aurora. 


THE LAMP OF DIOGENES. 


I gazed silently upon him; for g 1 
he surveyed me as steadily, and io | 


| 
 quietly—you desired to see the human | 
to see clearly the motives of your | 
‘ions, to be able t ir vir | 
| It wasa beantifuldell. Sweet wild flow- able to note their virtues or py. Tn 


rity, to have the secret thoughts of you 
fellow-beings laid open to your view, thy | Mey rs 
you might be able to distinguish a true ff 
from mere apologies for men. I haye 


ers lifted up their bright faces around ; the 
trees hung their green branches even to the 
ground, and Sol to pen- 
etrate them with his rays. purling rivu- SEY me | 
let there danced along to its own glad mu- wag the | 
in the stray sunbeams that fell on the stream ; y and be | ay 
rocks covered with. the clinging moss lay P rillianey, | 1, D 
scattered on its bank, and the green turf was ay bare the | 
soft as velvet. Truly, it was a beautiful MOSS secret Ol 
dell, but little thought I of its beauty ; I whomsoever its light may shine, though | i} of 


come | se 


had just read of the defalcation of one of for long y va he has been weaving abou : a fr 
the officers of government—one who occu- himself cloak of deceit, “twill rere 
pied an important station—one against and shine directly in his heart ; ’tis fruit. | }\ h 
whose faithfulness no one had ever dared to | °S% t0 endeavor to escape detection ; th | " 
breathe a word—who had been considered | 0st accomprished villain ; a 
the soul of honor itself. As a thunder-bolt Wi! enable fim to evade. 


from a cloudless sky, had the announcement laws, is at its mercy ; it has never failed t q cl 


-day, and 

| the thoughts and motives of those with | t¥es of my actions clear as noon | 
| whom I associate ; to know their real char- unwilling to be read by 
| &cters—to see them as they are, stripped of of the venerable old parry hd “aI t its 
all the cloaks with which they cover their | hand and answered: gladly wan 
true nature, and show to the world only the | Powe?» thrice happy would hts and «| | 
pleasing exterior. Would that I might be able to read .men’s thoughts . 4 | 


came, and I was stupified—I could not be- read character, | and never has 

'| lieve it; but when the truth forced itself up- false verdict ; “tis as true as t h " 7 OUP 

{| on me, I threw myself upon the cool turf truth of Heaven—as unerring as the | t 

| exclaiming, “Oh, if he, who seemed so Omnipotence—as powerful mm plercing . | 

true, has proved false, who can be trusted ? | &Xterior as the arya. of 

Is there a man on the face of the earth, of | Y°U try its virtues+ 

perfect honesty? Why are we not permit- it toward me. Mechanically I a a i 

to read the human heart, that we might gazed upon 1; exceedingly bri il felt it 1 | ; 

guard against being thus deceived 2? Would, | light eradiating from secrete 
that by some means, I might be able to read | !@!d bare my heart and made the |e 


|; enabled to know the good and pure, from | Count for their actions, but there th ha 
{, the whited sepulchres which conceal black | bere whom I could examine, fo a 
| hearts and murderous thoughts ’neath their |Of one to whom this lamp © nil aot | 
Innocent, outward appearance.” [ felt 9 | Should surely be open, free from 6 vail at | 
| light touch on my arm, and turned to view | #8 clear as the light itself. He . datter, 
the intruder. There stood an old man with | the proneness of the human rai sad ail | 
the sear frost of age on his brow yet, the then turned, took me by the ag ‘lowed 
fire of youth in his eye. Long beard of | duietly—come.” I arose an 
snowy whiteness, fell to his girdle ; his ap- him, | 
pare simply a coarse mantle, floated about 
him. A look of contentment was in his 
face—of humility and self-abasement curi- 


ously mingled with consciousne 

) ss of his own 
worth, and I felt instineti 
far, very far, 
lect. Astoni 


Presently we were walkin 
of a city ; the great life 
eddying to and fro past us; unm all | 
our presence. ‘The throng pres® 
vely here was one | intent on something—each ignoral 
above me in the scale of intel- thoughts, feelings and plans of thew uo" | 
shed athis sudden appearance, | him, all dancing gaily the reel aueste 


| 
wait 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
5 + 
| | 
q 
| 
al 
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Py self to the exclusion of all the finer feelings 


|| to be continually striving for something 
_ beyond—who was never satisfied, but ever 


| re 
t 
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THE OF DIOGENES. 


heeding that it would soon change into the 
march of Death. Bewildered, I ntoved on, 
seeing no one whose thoughts I wished to 
read, till I observed a man approaching us. 
In that busy, bustling crowd, he moved 
dowly-on, his eyes bent on the ground, his 
thonghts far away, cared for by no one, 
caring for none, wrapped evidently in him- 


and sympathising kindness for his fellow- 
mortals ; and I determined to see why he 
appeared thus, and pointing him out to 
Diogenes, I said, ‘“‘ Let us look at that 
man’s heart. I would know the motives 
of his actions, and see why, in the midst 
of his fellows, he seems a hermit, shut out 
from all sympathy—wrapped in selfishness 
as ina garment.” As the man approached 
he swung his lamp in the air, and let its 
rays fall directly on him, pressing through 
all the pretended motives he had hung 
round his heart, down into the most secret 
chambers went the light, revealing all his 
thoughts, and we saw clearly all their work- 
ings; there on a throne, high seated above 
the other faculties, sat one who was con- 
tinually looking upward—one who seemed 


longing for that which was above. And 
now his motive was explained. I recog- 
nized Ambition, and I saw all the powers 


of his mind come forward and do reverence 
to Ambition. 


‘I saw faculties far nobler by nature come 
forward and bow down in the=dust before 
her, and in surprise I turned to my com- 
panton and inquired: <«*How is this? I 
thought that Reason and Conscience were 
the great rulers of the human mind; how 
romes it that Ambition reigns?” «You 
are right. Reason and Conscience are the 
rulers God has placed over the human 
eran Jo them he committed the charge 
ms feping the powers balanced and the 
passions restrained—but he has driven 

“nscience from him utterly, has degraded 
ems and given Ambition the control. 
A is a dangerous experiment. There is 

n to fear that the passions, without 
* controling hand of Conscience become 
’ Strong—that Ambition prove not a safe 


, and its precious cargo lost. Oh, 


bark of the mind, and it p 


bition! Take care that she usurp not the 
control of the mind—take care that. the 
supremacy of Reason and Conscience be 
not weakened by her. Ambition is well in 
her place, controlled and directed by Con- 
science; but once give her the reins and she 
will ruin. An excellent slave is she, but 
as mistress she destroys all earthly happi- 
ness. ‘Then, my young friend, oh, guard 
against it—sternly resist all its efforts to 
obtain the supremacy, for know that it is 
worse than the serpent’s bite—that gradu- 
ally it undermines all fellow-feeling for 
mankind—it creates a thirst for distinction, 
such as grows stronger by indulgence till 
finally he himself falls a vietim to it. Oh! 
unrestrained Ambition is the greatest curse 
that ever befel Adam’s race. It yields not 
like all other things a present though il- 
lusive happiness, but makes ever an uneasi- 
ness, a craving desire for that one possesses 
not—a longing that is never satisfied, that 
resembles more nearly than any other earth- 
ly thing the undying worm and the un- 
quenchable fire.” 
. The man passed on, and I looked around 
for another. At a little distance from us, 
slowly approaching, swinging his golden- 
headed cane, and twirling his moustache 
with an air of self-complacency, came a fop, 
and I requested to seehis soul. Lifting his 
lamp sothatits silvery rays fell directly on his 
heart he gazed on it for a moment, and 
then, with a grave sneer of contempt 
wreathing his lip, turned and said sternly, 
“Look? Quickly I did as directed, and 
there instead of a mind I saw nothing ! All 
was empty; no soul, no mind, nothing! 
His breast was empty, swept and garnished. 
And I turned to Diogenes inquiringly to 
know what it meant. ‘That,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘is a fashionable fop; one who 
thinks only of his dress and looks; one 
who has neglected his powers till one after 
another have left him, and now he 1s truly 
what he has long since been seemingly en- 
deavoring to be, a simple monkey, with 
none of the intellect or feeling of a man— 
ught 
would be hard to believe he ever 
had a mind in God’s ove and like- 
_ But in years gone by, ; 
and his manhood into 
obedience to Fashion’s slightest dictate, it. 


hen, ware of Ambition! beware of Am- 


was surely so. But gradually has the im- 


in 


that is noble or God-like about — 


before he had 
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‘look with his e 


_ as I did so, to m 


around the innocent heart. 


tally I What is that and mourn: 


YHE LAMP OF DIOGENES. 


age been fading out till now not even a trace 
is left behind of his mind’s former glory. 
Oh beware of servile obedience to Fashion, 
else some day you find yourself with a 


~ mind or soul deprived of all that distinguish- 


es man from the beasts of the field—a sim- 
ple automaton, with no will but to follow 
Fashion’s slightest beck. Take warning 
from him, and, e’er it be too late, stop, 
turn, retrace your steps; risk not lightly 
nor for so slight a cause, the priceless gem 
of intellect.” 


“Then,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ are there no 
true men? Are all intensely selfish, or ut- 
terly brainless ?”’ 


‘‘Notall. Some are worse ; not merely 
negative, but positively evil. But there 
are those who have preserved their true 
manhood in purity and uprightness—who 
keep the image of their Creator, and grow 
more and more like Him, till the perfect 


day. But whose character would you next 
see 


I glanced up, and as I did so, caught 
the merry glance from a pair of dark eyes, 
in the door by which we were passing. He 
who stood there was a young man so dif- 
ferent from the one just passed. ‘There 
was a frank, warm, ingenious and intelli- 
gent look in his genius-indicating eye, that 
struck me, so expressive was it of integrity 
and uprightness of soul, and I exclaimed, 

“We have at last found a man. No 
guilty ambition—no unmanly Fashion fol- 
lowing; but nobility of soul is in his heart.” 

A pleased look broke over the old man’s 
face, but then, as he gave him a deeper 

ye, almost as soul-piercing 
as the lamp, he sighed, and exclaimed, 


“Stop! Trust not to appearances, they 
often deceive; let us see his soul.”’ 


Quickly the lamp revealed it to us. It 
was clear, bright and faultless. 
we have found a man at last; one 
there is no guile.”’ 


“Truly, 


‘Look closer,” was his only reply, and 


y great grief, I saw a ser- 
pent slowly, very slowly, yet surely coiling 


replied: 


“That is the dem 


‘Thus, slowly, does he wind his coils around 


in whom | 


With a shud- 


~ 


the human heart. That “young"man 18 to. 


tally ignorant of his danger: hint i to | 


him, and he will scoff at the idea: yet ag 
surely as consequences follow causes, if he 
continue his present course, ere long a con- 
firmed sot will he be. He has acquired, 


yet, no taste for it, but slowly ani surely 


he is going on to form an appetite that wil 
not be denied gratification. He now takes 


only in the social gathering, when ruby 


lips give the challenge, and bright eyes 
second their pleadings ; but ere long he 
will, ’neath the vail of secresy, often, mor | 
often, and the serpent will gradually tight. 
his coils, and press out his life, till he de- | 
scend to a grave of dishonor, and leave | 
hen, oh! let 


ne’er a trace behind. 
warn you to beware of the dangerous wine! 


Touch not, taste not, handle not, if you | 
would be free from his power. Thera is — 


no medium ground—safety lies only in tol 
abstinence.”’ 


Then we took our station, and examined _ 
/every one who passed. We saw thesmooth- | 
faced hypocrite, with his heart of inky 
blackness ; the miser, with the dollar im — 
pressed on his heart. One after another 
passed they before us, till, finally, there 
came the true man—all bright in his heart, { 
with no stain on his soul, no cloud on lis | 
mind. And then the old man bade me | 


adieu. ‘ 


“T have gratified your wish, wae | 
your doubts, and shown you that, thoug | 
the majority be failures, there ARE true | 


men in the world; men of purity, of truth 


and fidelity. I have shown you the intense 

selfishness of the human heart ; how a | 
ly wicked, how great its deceit. 
now, you will grant ’tis the hand of Mercy 


that has flung the vail around the ps? 


men, so that their fellows may 
thoughts; else much unhappiness 


° 
ing evil, in mistrus’ 
be suffered in toreboding 1d be broken 


ing friends. All social ties wou Gat 
and this would be a vast wildernes. 


have gratified your wish, have Ae 
my mission; ’tis late, and I must ie | 
Some day I will come again, 2 

‘search for a true woman; but I as 


she will be difficult to®find. 


ecome very rare. Farewell. 
Bartist Institute. 


sure ou 
Betweeh | 


have | 
drudges and butterflies, true 
on of Intemperance. |b 
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far the most desirable quality with which 
| humanity isso richlyendowed. It encircles 
Hl the possessor with a magic grace that at- 
" tracts the admiration and respect of all; 
even the bold and reckless of mankind ac- 


knowledge its power. 


“however low they may be sunk in degra- 


| of fame, wear your honors with becoming 


MODES TY.—MRS. HOWARD, 


For the Aurora. 


MODESTY. 


RY MISS CARRIE V. CASH. 


Modesty, the theme of my remarks, 1s 


And although they 
may scoff, yet in the secret recesses of their 
hearts, a feeling of veneration will arise, 


dation and sin,”’ for that quality which so 
highly adorn; our sex. 


Modesty commands respect, even where 
erudition and intellect have failed, for either, 
without it, becomes bombastic in the eyes 
of the world. It adds a charm and beauty 
to every profession in life. If you be a 
statesinan, well versed in the historic lore 
of your country’s pages, your names and 
talents heralded forth in the clarion notes 


modesty. If you be a minister, chosen by 
Heaven to hold the cross up as a talisman 
to point sinners to God and immortality, 
let this virtue, ‘‘“modesty,’’ be united with 
tarnestness, eloquence and zeal, as a fit em- 
blem of Christ’s ministry on earth. 


While your eloquence pleases the fancy 
and absorbs every thought, it is modesty 
alone that reaches the heart. This attracts 
thousands to the feet of the orator. 


The scholar, poet, and phil r0uld 
| , poet, and philosopher should 
be highly endowed with this quality. 


But modesty assumes its most lovely 
orm in the possession of woman. Where 
oon you find a heart so callous and lost to 
it ea and noble impulse of the soul, 
. : oes not beat with admiration at the 
mtg modesty mantling the brow of 
sporting on the cheek of 
Brava was formed lovely and pure, 
aa ‘in mental and personal attractions, 
sa ed in the priceless robe modesty. 
We are glad that although the world 

old, it has descended untarnished 
rich inheritance to the women of the 


| 


hen day. Rightly has it been termed 
win sister of virtue.”” Where modesty 


is, there ,will you find virtue,also. Her 
beauty attracts, while her purity intimi- 
dates and commands respect. 

But, as there is always two sides tor 
picture, do not understand me to advocate 
an excess of modesty, for too much is al- 
most as bad as not enough. I believe every 
woman should have self-respect enough to 
assert her rights and independence in the 
circle in whick she moves. Ido not think 
itis becoming in a lady to blush at her own 
shadow, or to imagine an insult because a 
gentleman looks‘at her. But a certain de- 
gree of modesty should be the natural at- 
tribute of woman. 

Ky. 


MRS. HOWARD, 
WIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. 


This great philanthropist was born in 
Clapton, a large village near London, in 
1727. He inherited a handsome fortune 
from his father, who was a wealthy uphol- 
sterer. 

The most distinguishing trait of his early 
character was overflowing kindness; and 
these benevolent feelings, guided by a most 
correct judgment, remained with him 
through life, and made him a blessing to the 


world. 


It was his favorite maxim that ‘ Our- 


superfluities should be given up for the con- 
venience of others; our conveniences should 
should give place to the necessities of others, 


and even our necessities should give way to — 


the extremities of the poor.’’ 

There was a perfect harmony between 
his theory and his actions. His ready and 
earnest benevolence made him an object of 
idolatry among the poor of his neighbor- 
hood: and when he was abroad on his great 
mission of humanity, he never forgot to 

‘ve such orders as were necessary to sup- 

ly their necessities. . 
ten years he travelled more than forty- 
two thousand miles for the sole purpose of 
relieving distress. He visited nearly all 
the prisons and hospitals of Kurope; en- 
dJured toil"and privation; risked infection, 
boldly spoke offensive truth to princes, | 
nobles, and men in power; and liberally 
expended his income, where money could 
be productive of good. His generosity was 
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MhS. HOWARD. 
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particularly exercised toward worthy peo- 
ple imprisoned for small debts. On such 
| occasions, he would often return to his fam- 
ily.in great joy, saying, ‘‘I have madea 
poor woman happy; 1 have sent her hus- 
band home to her and her children.” 

This good man was twice married. His 
first Connection seems to have been formed 
1! entirely from motives of gratitude, to a} religious impressions. | 

highly respectable widow, who had been| Wishing to observe the effect on her mind _ 
(| exceedingly kind to him during a severe| Mr. Howard once asked her to accompany _ 
1! illness. He was then about twenty-five | him to some place of fashionable resort in 
years old, and his bride had numbered rather} London. In the midst of the brilliant | 
more than twice as many years, She was| crowd, she seemed serious and contempla- | 
a sincere, affectionate, and sensible woman, | tive. ‘‘'Tell me, dear Harriet what youare | 
and her husband respected and esteemed | thinking about,’’ said he. ‘I am thinking | 
her. In two or three years the connection |-of: Mr. ’s sermon last Sunday,” she 
was dissolved by her death. replied. 


| 
‘To her who was truly his wife, he was} A degree of simple and tasteful elegance 


“What a comfortable cotta 


person might be built with por 7 


the money we 
should expend !”? was her benevolent reply, 


The sum was appropriated as she suggestel: | 
and this excellent couple enjoyed the purest \ a 1 
satisfaction of the human heart—thato — 
preferring the good of otherstoourown, [| 
The same sympathy prevailed in thir 


— 


united in 1758, when he was about thirty 
years old. She was the daughter of Hd- 
ward Leeds, Esq., of Croxton. Early ac- 


‘}} customed to the indulgence of wealth, she 


formed no frivolous tastes, no expensive 
habits. Amiable, affectionate, and benev- 
olent, she found her greatest delight in doing 
good, ‘They were both pious. She cordi- 
ally assisted in all his plans, seconded all 
his wishes, and seemed to have adopted 
the creed of Milton’s Eve, “God is thy 
law, thou mine.’’ 


‘Their residence at Cardington was fitted 
up in the neatest and most unostentatious 

manner, All the linen necessary to fur- 
nish the house was spun by the cottagers 
in the neighborhood, under the immediate 
superintendence of Mrs. Howard herself; 
_ and during his life he always made it an 

object to use such articles as could be man- 
ufaetured by his poor neighbors. When 
_absent for any time, he always left particu- 

lar directions for the comfort of his aged 
nurse; and when he was at home, he would 
himself see that coals were sent to her cot- 
tage, to warm her bed, every night when 
the weather was cold enough to require it. 
In all these things, Mrs. Howard warm] 
sympathized. She attended upon the sick, 
fed the hungry, and clothed the destitute. 
Soon after her marriage, she sold her jew- 
els, and put the money into her husband’s 
charity purse. On settling his accounts 


pervaded their dwelling, and gave indica- 
tion of that true refinement, which usually | 
accompanies purity of heart. al 

There was a good deal of rural beauty in | 
the arrangement of the grounds. Inone_ 
place, the broad gravel walk was thickly 
shaded by majestic firs, which Mr. Howard — 
brought home when he returned from his 
first travels on the continent. One tree, | 
planted by his beloved wife, was the object” 
of his peculiar attachment. Many a happy 
hour was spent in this quiet grove, in dev 
sing and talking over the extensive schemes 
of benevolence, which he afterward lived to 
execute. | | 

A rustic hermitage, called the Root House 
on account of its being made entirely ol 
the roots and trunks of trees, was a favor 
ite place of resort. ite | 

A lamp made out of a root was in 1? | 
centre, and masses of peat served for chaits. 
A book shelf was fitted into a recess 12 
wall, and the Gothic portico and vee” 
‘admitted light enough for the studen 1 
This little library betrayed the tastes 
feelings of the owner; for here ms . 
seen the works of Hervey, Flavel, Baxter, 


y | Milton, Thompson, Young and Watts. — 


_Mr. Howard, though mild and alfech’” 
ate, was a great friend to subordinate | 
families. He thought implicit orem | 
was the duty of wives, as well as childrens = 


and he would hardly have sssented 0 


one year, Mr. Howard found an unex pected 
balance in his favor; and he asked his wife 
| if she would like to take a trip to London. 


omission which the liberallity mew | 

clergymen has induced them to m@ ‘ | 
Marriage service; an omisslon whic | 
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heaven. 


MRS. HOWARD, 


£95 


all, ‘‘ breaks the word of promise to the 
ear, but keeps it to the sense’’——for how 
can a woman love and honor her husband 
without obeying him ? While people love 
amd honor each other, it is natural to yield 
to each other’s wishes. Butif they do not 
love and honor each other, mere obedience 


jifeless observance of the vow. 


- Before their union, Mr. Howard wished 
his lady to make a promise that if a dis- 


- eussion arose upon any subject, it should 
always be lett to his decision. 


She cheer- 
fully made the promise; and what is more 
to the purpose, she always kept it. 

More complete happiness than fell to the 
lot of this worthy pair can hardly be imag- 
ined to exist on earth—perfect sympathy 
onall subjects, with the power and the will 
todo good continually. For about seven 
years Mr. Howard enjoyed the company 
of his beloved partner, and valuable assist- 
ant; and then death came to interrupt fora 
time, the union which was to be renewed in 
Mrs. Howard died in March, 17- 


_ 65, soon after the birth of their only child. 
Her husband felt his loss accutely, but he 


bore it like a christian. He never alluded 
to her without expressions of affection and 
respect amounting to veneration. He 
caused a tablet to be erected to her memory 
in Cardington church, bearing the follow- 
ing beautiful inscription : 

In hope of a resurrection to eternal life, 


| Through the mercy of God by Jesus Christ, 


Rests the mortal part of 
HENRIETTA Howarp, 
Daughter of-Edward Leeds, Esq., 
Of Croxton in Cambridgeshire; | 
Who died the 31st of March, 1765, aged 39. 
She opened her mouth with wisdom, 
And in her tongue was the law of kindness. 
Proverbs, xxx1, 26. 


The education of his little son was the 
sreeteet consolation of the lonely widower. 
ding, walking, or gardening, the child 
him almost as constantly as his 
me: ow. At church, the father was regu- 
. Y Seen with his arms round the boy’s 
aist, while the little hands rested on his 

oulder, or fondled his face, in infant fa- 
miliarity, 


Several years after the death of his wife, 


68 Oward pointed to a tree among the 
® of firs, and said to his son, with 
mnity, ‘Jack, I charge you, as 


Carnest sole 


=" 


you value my blessing, never allow that 
tree to be removed. It was planted by your 
mother.” 

_ Feeling that his own care, however as- 
siduous, could not supply the place of ma- 
ternal solicitude, Mr. Howard had engaged 
aplous and judicious woman to take charge 
of his child; and after having had suftici- 
ent experience of her fidelity and disere- 
tion, he resolved to go abroad to fulfil the 
benevolent intentions he had so long in- 
dulged. He had twice before visited the 
continent, and been a close observer of 
his fellow creatures. In 1769, he left Eng- 
land for the purpose of devoting his time 
and talents entirely to the cause of human- 
ity; and the remainder of his life was prin- 
cipally spent in dungeons, lazarettos and 
other abodes of wretchedness. The exer- 
tions he made, and the amount of good 
he effected, are almost incredible. He 
would not indulge himself in visiting the 
beautiful and magnificent works of art, 
because he could not spare the time from 
what he deemed a more important object; 
his dress, though gentlemanly, was exceed- 
ingly plain; he drank no wine, or spirituous 
liquors of any kind; and for a great many 
years his diet consisted entirely of such sim- 
ple food as milk, bread, fruit, We. 

The miniature of his beloved wife was 
the constant companion of his travels. His 
heart was ever with the child she had left 
to his care. His paternal exhortations 
were earnest and irequent; and he often re- 


turned to England to observe his progress, 


and make arrangements for his education. 
Yet this son was doomed to be to him a 
child of sorrow. A wicked, but hypocriti- 
cal servant, initiated him into vice. Dis- 
sipation ruined his health, and finally 
made him insane. The news of his irre- 


‘trievable madness almost broke his father’s 


heart; but he found consolation in the God 
whom he had always served. Writing to 
his faithful steward, he says, ‘‘I fear he 
gives you, as well as others, a great deal 
of trouble. A great loss to children is their 
mother: for they check and form the mind, 
curbing the corrupt passions of pride and 
self-will, which are seen very early in chil- 
dren. I must leave it to Him, with whom 


‘are all hearts, and sigh in secret, trusting 


that the blessing of such an excellent mother 
is laid up for him.” 
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HOWARD. 


In this very letter, while this dreadful 
calamity was so recent, the heart-stricken 


parent does not forget to order three pounds 


sterling to be given to each of the widows 
and invalids among his tenants; three 
pounds of delicious currants, fresh from 
Zante, to every poor family in Cardington; 
two guineas to an orphan girl; and a long 
list of other Christmas presents to the in- 
dustrious poor. 


Early in 1787, Mr. Howard returned to 
England, to try the effect of his own affec- 
tionate attentions upon the deranged mind 
of his son; and it must have proved a bit- 
ter trial to his anxious heart, to find that 
thesight of him always increased the delir- 
ium. After a series of unavailing efforts to 
restore his reason, he was compelled to 
place him in a lunatic asylum. 


His inspection of the prisons and mad- 


houses of England was followed by great | 


and immediate improvements, and thou- 
sands of human beings at the present day 


owe to him an amelioration of their misera- 
ble lot. | 


The benevolent exertions of Mr. Howard 
excited universal respect and admiration ; 


and a subscription was set on foot to erect 
a statue to his memory. 


This public tribute was painful to his 
humble and modest feelings, and he begged 
his friends to prevent the plan from being 
carried into execution. ‘* Who, that knows 
the sinfulness of his own heart, could allow 
himself to receive such an honor!” said fe. 
He gave directions that a plain slip of mar- 
ble placed beneath his wife’s tablet, should 
record when and where he died, with the 
simple epitaph, ‘ Christ is my Hope.” 

This apostle of humanity died at Cher- 
son, in Russian Tartary, on the 21st of 


January, 1790, aged 64. He desired to be, 
buried without pomp, and without monu-. 


mental inscription. His ruling passion 
was shown in death; for his last orders 
were that his grave should be made useful 
to his fellow mortals, when he was no lon- 
ger aliveto serve them. ‘Lay me quietly 
in the earth, place a sun-dial over my 
grave,” said he, ‘and let me be forgotten.” 


His request, excepting the last clause, 
= complied with ; forgotton he can never 


A marble, bearing the record he desired, 


was placed under his wife’s tablet at Car 
dington. | 

A statue was afterward erected to his 
memory in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
and in his gardens at Cardington, Sariy¢l 
Whitbread, Ksq., raised a pedestal, with ap 
inscription to commemorate his virtues, and 
the attachment of his faithful old gardener, 
Che servants and dependants of Howard 
could never mention their benefactor, or 
his wife, without tears; and the most tr- 
fling articles which had belonged to them, 
were considered precious relies. 


The old gardener was alive in 1819, and 


took great delight in pointing out to visi- 
tors the tree planted by Mrs. Howard. The 


identical Bible, in which the great philan- _ 
thropist sought for guidance and consola- | 


tion during the intervals of his travels, still 
occupied its accustomed place in the Root. 
House.—Mrs. 


/™ 


PARADISE AND THE PERI. 


One morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood, disconsolate; 
And as she listen’d to the Springs 
Of life within, like music flowing, 
Had caught the light upon her wings: 
Through the half-open portal glowing, 
She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e’er have lost that glorious place! 


“Though sunny the lake of cool CASHMERE, 
With its plane-tree Isle retlected clear, 1: 
Aud sweetly the founts of that valley fa Y 
Though bright are the waters of Srna-s0-HAt, 
And the golden floods, that thitherward stra); 
Yet—oh ’tis only the blest can say 


How the waters of Heaven outshine them al | 


Go wing thy flight from star to star, 

From world to, luminous world as far 
As the universe spreads its flaming hat 

Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 

And multiply each through endless years, i 


One minute of Heaven is worth them 4 


The glorious Angel, who was keeping, 


The gates of Light, beheld her weeping; 


And, as he nearer drew and listen’d 
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J “How happy,” exclaim’d this child of air, 
a “Are the holy spirits who wander there, ' 
| flowers that never shall fade or 
| Though mine are the gardens of earth ands ie 
And the stars themselves have flowers for val 
} One blossom of Heaven out-blooms them ai. 
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To her sad song, a tear-drop elisten’d 
Within his evelids, like the spray — 
From Eden’s fountain, when lies 
On the blue flow’r, which Bramins say— 
~ Blooms no where bat in Paradise ! 
“Nymph of fair, but erring line +” 
Gently he said—* One hope is thine. 
js written inthe book of Fate, 
The Pert yet may he forgiven 
Who brings to this Hternal Gate 
The Gift that is most dear to Heaven! 
Go, seek it and redeem thy sin ;— 
‘Tis sweet to let the pardon’d in!” 


x +- 


Now, upon Syrza’s land of roses 
Softly the light of Ev reposes, 
And, like a glory, the broad sun 
Hangs over sainted LEBANON 3 
Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 
And whitens with eternal sieet, 
While summer, in a vale of flowers, 
Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 


To one, Who look’d from. upper air 
Ver all th’ enchanted regions there, 
low beauteous must have been the glow 
The life, the sparkling from below ! 
Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 
Qt golden melons on their banks, 
More golden where the sun-light falls ;— 
Gay lizards glittering on the walls 
Uf ruiu’d shrines, busy and bright 
As they were all alive with light,— 
Aud yet more splendid, numerous flocks 
UI pigeons, settling on the rocks, 
With their rich restless wings, that gleam 
Variously in the crimson beam 
Of the warm west,—as if inlaid 
With brilliants from the mine, or made _ 
Ut tearless rainbows, such as span 
wiclouded skies of PERrTAN. 
. And then the mingling sounds that come, 
OL shenherd’s ancient reed, with hum 
OP the Wild bees of 
Banqueting through the flowery vales,— 
And J ORDAN, those sweet banks of thine, 
And woods so full of nightingales ! 
But nought can ‘k 
cancharm the luckless Perr: 
Wings are weary— 
the sun look down 
10 | temple, once his Own, 
ose lonely columus stand sublime, 
ocount his ages by ! 
Yet ha 
Some 


ply there may lie conceai’d 
cath those Chambers of the Sun, 
amulet of gems anneal’d 
ae lires, some tablet seal’d 
TH great name of SOLOMON, 


The beautiful blue damsel flies, 


Soften’d his spirit, look’d and lay | 
Watching the rosy infant’s play ;— | 
Though still, whene’er his eve by chance | | 


Which, spell’d by her illumin’d eyes, 
May teach her where, beneath the moon, 
In earth or ocean lies the boon, 

The charm that can restore so soon, 
An erring spirit to the skies! 


Cheer'd by this hope she bends her thither ;— 
Still lauehs the radiant eve of Heaven, | 
Nor have the golden bowers of Even | 

In the rich West begun to wither ;— 

When, o’er the vale of BaiBec winging, 
Slowly, she sees a child at play. 

Among the rosy wild-tlowers singing, 
As rosy and as wild as they ; 

Chasing with eager hands and éyes, 


That flutter’d round the jasmine stems, 
Like winged flowers or flying gems ;— 
And, near the boy, who, tir’d with play 
Now nestling ’mid the roses lay. 
She saw a wearled man dismount 
I’rom his hot steed, and on the brink 
Of asmall Minaret’s rustic fount 
Impatient fling him down to drink, 
Then swift his haggard brow he turn’d 
To the fair child, who fearless sat, 
Though never yet hath day-beam bur’d 
Upon a brow more fierce than that,— 
Sullenly fierce—a mixture dire, 
Like thunder-clouds, of gloom and fire ! iad 
In which the Pert’s eve could read | 
Dark tales of many a ruthless deed ; 
The ruin’d maid—the shrine profan’d— 
Oaths broken—and the threshold stauvd 
With blood of guests !—there written, all, 
Blaek as the damning drops that fall | 


From the denouncing Angel’s pen, | 
Ere Mercy weeps them out again ! | | 


Yet tranquil now that man of crime, 
As if the balmy evening tine | 


Fell on the boy’s, its lurid glance 
Met that unclouded, joyous gaze, | 

As torches, that have burnt all night | 

Through some impure and godless rite, 
Encounter morning’s glorious rays. 


But hark! the vesper call to prayer, 

As slow the orb of day-light sets, 
Is rising sweetly on the ar, 

From Syrra’s thousand minarets 
The boy has started from the bed — 
Of flowers, where he had laid his head, 
And down upon a fragrant sod 

Kneels with his forehead to the south, 
Lisping tl’ eternal name of God - 

From purity’s own cherub mouth, 
And looking, while his hands and eyes | 
Are lifted to the glowing skies, : 
Like a stray babe of Paradise, 
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i Just lighted on that flowery plain, For the Aurora, 
'{ And seeking for its home again ! : LETTER TO YOUNG LADIES 
Oh ’twas a sight—that Heav’n—that child— | 
A scene, which might have well beguil’d NO. ‘Vit. 
Ev’n haughty of a sigh 
For glories lost and peace gone by ! s 
| And how felt he, the wretched Man, I pon tty prs on this hot July mor- 
‘| Reclining there—while memory ran ing, seeking the shadiest nook that can be 
: O’er many a yearof guilt and strife, found, and wondering how you can contrive 
‘| Flew o’er the dark flood of his life, to get through the day without being com- 
| Nor found one sunny resting-place, | pletely melted. How such weather does 
i} Nor brought him back one branch of grace! | wilt one’s energy. Indeed, it has so pros: 
“ There was a time,” he said +n mild, ae trated mine, that I was on the point of re. 
solving not to write to you at all this month, 
I look’d and pray 'd like thee—but now—” but ’ sh ould dishike, above all things, to 
disappoint a single pair of bright eyes that 
| He hung his head—each nobler aim might peep inquiringly into the Auro- 
| And hope and feeling, which had slept ra in search of Kugenia’s letter; for this 
: || From. boyhood’s hour, that instant came reason, I will make an effort to pen a few 
| Fresh o’er him, and he wept ! he wept such thoughts as may be floating in my 
| brain ; but I cannot promise you any con- 
Blest tears of soul-felt penitence ! nection, for the weather is decidedly too hot 
benim flow admit of thinking on any subject except 
s felt the first, the only sense ae aE te: 
Of guiltless joy that can know. the best plan lor: keeping 
‘| , It would be well for us all to remember 
‘| “There's a drop,” said the Peri, “that down that time is flying just as rapidly , and our 
from the moon moments are just as precious as if the heat 
| Falls through the withering airs of June were less intense. How many hours of our 
'} Upon Ezypt’s land, of so healing a power, short lives are wasted by yielding to the 
i} So balmy a virtue, that ev’n in the hour temptation to wait for more favorable eir- 
'| That drop-descends, contagion dies, cumstances. before -we-put forth exertions 
| And health reanimates earth and skies !— 


| Qh, is it not thus, thou man of sin, the “ | 
) The precious tears of repentence fall ? ne winter it 1s so cold that we’ a 
| Though foul thy very plagues within, — till the weather moderates, and peo 7 
| ~ One heavenly drop hath dispelled them all,” | 1.18 80 hot that we must wait till it is cooler, 
| | when it is raining, we must wait till the 


| And now—behold him kneeling there, sun shines, and in this way, many, a 
4 By the child’s side, in humble prayer, many precious: hours wing their flig it 
| \ hile the same sun-beam shines upon Heaven-ward, bearing a report to be re 
. 
lhe guilty and the guiltless one, corded in that book out of which we shall 


And hymns of joy proclaim through Heaven 


‘The triumph of a Soul Forgiven ! be judged at the last day, without having 


Witnessed any desirable result accomplis 
wane whe : net golden orb had set, el by us. Let us strive to cultivate 4 de- 
7 ule on their knees they linger’d yet, gree of mental energy that will render us 
There fell a light more lovely far comparatively independent of the meconve- 
Than evet came from sun or star, niences and discomforts of the extern 
Upon thestear, that warm and meek, ning de- 
world ; so that we may each morniis 


Dew’d that repentant sinner’s 
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To mortal eye this light might seem cide what ought to be done to-day, 4 


) A northern flash, a meteor beam— put forth the efforts necessary for its per 
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sced to me by a friend, as it, would be 
to refuse to-answer if the same kind friend 
spoke to me. You say it is vacation now ; 
shat you are released from the routine of 
chool duties, your brothers are home from 
college, and you are expecting to have a 
merry time. Well, I hope you will realize | 
all the enjoyment you anticipate. I have | 
no desire to cast a shadow over your Inno- | 
sont mirth, but I would, neverthless, whis- | 
per a few words of caution in your ears.— | 
Do not let your buoyancy of spirits carry 
vou beyond the bounds of propriety ; very 
young girls are much in danger of this, and 
frequently make unfavorable impressions in 
regard to themselves of which they are 
wholly unconscious. 

Not that I would have you prim and pre- 
cise, measuring every movement by rule, 
and weighing every word before you utter 
it; but while you give free scope to the 
joyous impulses of your young hearts, I 
would have you cherish that delicacy of 
fecling which will lead you, instinctively, 
to shrink from every thing that borders on 
rudeness, and especially from unbecoming 
familiarity with the other sex. You may 
be easy and natural, lively and entertaining, 
and at the same time deport yourselves 
with so much dignity as to command the 
respect of all those with whom you mingle. 
Be careful to discriminate the times and 
places in which mithfulness is allowable, 
and never sufler it to intrude upon the ap- 
propriate domain of seriousness. Some girls 
10 not seem to make the necessary discrimi- 
tation. In their desire to be amusing, they 
tun the gravest subjects into ridicule, and 
introduce their jokes and jests at times and 
places where they cannot fail to grate harsh- 
'y on the feelings of others. In this way 
they frequently get the reputation of being 
giddy, frivolous and ‘destitute of all the 
hoble qualities that should adorn their. sex, 


When perhaps all they lack is a little dis- 
cemment. 


addre 


believer in the utility of fun 
Within certain limits. God has 
the young of every species 
| mediatel on they delight in it, and we im- 
infer an unhealthy condition, if 
dieneait young enimal that manifests no 
tens k; onto be playful. But while kit- 

* Kids and lambs may be safely left to 


pected that the young of the human race 
wil exercise reason and reflection, and re- 
strain mirthfulness wherever its induleence 
conflicts with higher obligations. Deliver 
me from the girl whois so heartless and 
selfish as to gratify her own love of fun at 


the expense of the feelings of any human. 


being. But commend me to her who can 
be merry without wounding the most sen- 
sitive spirit, and whose quick perception and 
ready sympathy would prevent her from 
intruding her jokes and jests at improper 
times and places. | 
The cheerful animation for which I would 
contend, is very far removed from giddiness 
aml levity. It is ever ready to give serious 
attention to any subject that demands it, 
aud is as much inclined to weep with those 
that weep, as to rejoice with those who re- 
joice. ‘This buoyancy of spirits is not in- 
compatibie with the proper discharge of the 
gravest and most responsible duties, but on 
the contrary, it aids in their performance, 
and other things being equal, those who 
possess it in the highest degree, have the 
best prospect for a long and useful life. It 
implies a self-forgetfulness and wide-awake- 
ativeness which is ever on the alert to dis- 
cover how the happiness of others can best 
be promoted. | 
It is nothing but morbid selfishness that 
makes many peopie gloomy. Theirthoughts 
and feelings all center upon self, they are 
so intensely anxious about their own inter- 
ests, or the estimation in which they are 
held by the world, that their brews are 
clouded with care, every fountain of genial 
feeling in their hearts is heremetically seal- 
ed, and they care not how much their influ- 
ence may depress the spirits of others. 


I would say to you, then, enjoy your va- 
cation. Be uniformerly cheerful, and be 
merry whenitis appropriate that you should. 
Try to make the ‘‘dear ones at home” as 
happy as possible while you stay with them, 
but do not forget that this period forms a 
part of that probation which is allotted you 
to prepare for a higher and holier state of 
existence, nor that it is also a portion of 
the seed time of life, upon the improvement 
of which your future harvest will depend. 

Some of you have your diplomas, and 
will not return to school. I hope none of 
vou belong to that class‘of girlsywho re- 


OWN Instincts in this matter, it is ex- | 


ward a diplonia merely as an introduction 
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Just lighted on that flowery plain, | 

And seeking for its home again ! 

Oh ’twas asight—that Heav’n—that child— 
A scene, which might have well beguil’d 
Ev’n haughty Enis of a sigh 

For glories lost and peace gone by! 


And how felt he, the wretched Man, 
teclining there—while memory ran 

O’er many a yearof guilt and strife, 

Flew o’er the dark flood of his life, 

Nor found one sunny resting-place, 

Nor brought him back one branch of ‘grace ! 
“There was atime,” he said in mild, | 
Heart-humbled tones—‘ thou blessed child ; 
When young and haply pure as thou, 

I luok’d and pray’d like thee—but now—” 


He hung his head—each nobler aim 
And hope and feeling, which had slept 
From boyhood’s hour, that instant came 
}’resh o’er him, and he wept! he wept — 


Blest tears of soul-felt penitence ! 
In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 
Of guiltless joy that guilt can know. 


“There’s a drop,”? said the Peri, “that down 
from the moon 
Falls through the withering airs of June 
Upon Egypt’s land, of so healing a power, 
So balmy a virtue, that ev’n in the hour 
That drop descends, contagion dies, 
And health reanimates earth and skies !— 
Oh, is it not thus, thou man of sin, 
The precious tears of repentence fall ? 
Though foul thy very plagues within, 
One heavenly drop hath dispelled them all.” 


And now—behold him kneeling there, 

By the child’s side, in humble prayer, 
While the same sun-beam shines tipon 

The guilty and the guiltless one, 

And hymns of joy proclaim through Heaven 
The triumph of a Soul Forgiven ! 


E'was when the golden orb had set, 
While on their knees they linger’d yet 
There fell a light more lovely far 
Than ever came from sun or star, 
Upon thestear, that warm and meek, 
Dew’d that repentant sinner’s cheek; 
To mortal eye this light might seem 

A northern flash, a meteor beam— 
But well the enrapturd Perr knew 
T'was a bright smile the Angel threw 
rom Heaven’s gate to hail that tear 
Her harbinger of glory near ! 


> 
ee oy, joy forever! my task is done— 
e Gates are pass’d, and Heaven is won!” 


For the Aurora, 


LETTER TO YOUNG 


NO. VII, 


My Girts: 

I tancy I see you on this hot July morn- 
ing, seeking the shadiest nook that can be 
found, and wondering how you can contriye 
to get through the day without being com. 
pletely melted. How such weather does 
wilt one’s energy. Indeed, it has so pros- 
trated mine, that I was on the point of re. 
solving not to write to you at all this month, 
but I should dislike, above all things, to 
disappoint a single pair of bright eyes that 
might peep iInquiringly into the Anro- 
ra in search of Eugenia’s letter; for this 
reason, I will make an effort to pen a few 
such thoughts as may be floating in my 
brain ; but I cannot promise you any con- 
nection, for the weather is decidedly too hot 
to admit of thinking on any subject except 
the best plan for keeping cool. 

It would be well for us all to remember 
that time is flying just as rapidly, and our 
moments are just as precious as if the heat 
were less intense. How many hours of ou 
short lives are wasted by yielding to the 
temptation to wait for more favorable eir- 
cumstances before we put forth exertions 
for the accomplishment of desired ends. In 
the winter it is so cold that we must wall 
till the weather moderates, and in summer 
it is so hot that we must wait till itis cooler, 
When it is raining, we must wait. till the 
sun shines, and in this way, many, Vy 
many. precious hours wing their flight 
Heaven-ward, bearing a report to bet 
corded.in that book out of which we shall 
be judged at the last day, without having 
Witnessed any desirable result accomplish- 
el by us. Let us strive to cultivate 4 de- 
gree of mental energy that will render ™ 
comparatively independent of the meon™ 
niences and discomforts of the exter 
world ; so that we may each mornils de- 
cide what ought to be done to-day, au 
put forth the efforts necessary for Its p& 
formance. 


This much Ihave said by way of arousit3 
my own mind to a sufficient degree . of 
tivity to reply to some of the letters bs 
have addressed to me, for I deem 1 noe 
as rude to neglect to reply to a kind Ie 
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-ced to me by a friend, as it would be 


addre 
1o refuse to-answer if the same kind friend 


You say it is vacation now ; 
that you are released from the routine of 
~chool duties, your brothers are home from 
college, and you are expecting to havea 


spoke to me. 


merry time. Well, | hope you will realize 
all the enjoyment you anticipate. I have 
no desire to cast a shadow over your inno- 
eont mirth, but I would, neverthiess, whis- 
per a few words of caution in your ears.— 
Do not let your buoyancy of spirits carry 
vou beyond the bounds of propriety ; very 
young girls are mach in danger of this, and 
frequently make unfavorable impressions in 
regard to themselves of which they are 

wholly unconscious. 
Not that I would have you prim and pre- 
cise, Measuring every movement by rule, 
and weighing every word before you utter 
it; but while you give free scope to the 
joyous impulses of your young hearts, I 
would have you cherish that delicacy of 
fecling which will lead you, instinctively, 
to shrink from every thing that borders on 
rudeness, and especially trom unbecoming 
familiarity with the other sex. You may 
be easy and natural, lively and entertaining, 
aud at the same time deport yourselves 
with so much dignity as to command the 
respect of all those with whom you mingle. 
Be careful to discriminate the times and 
places in which mirthfulness is allowable, 
ind never sufler it to intrude upon the ap- 
propriate domain of seriousness. Some girls 
WO not seem to make the necessary discrimi- 
lation. In their desire to be amusing, they 
turn the gravest subjects into ridicule, and 
introduce their jokes and jests at times and 
places where they cannot fail to grate harsh- 
ly on the feelings of others. In this way 
they frequently get the reputation of being 
giddy, frivolous and “destitute of all the 
ts, qualities that should adorn their sex, 
°n perhaps all they lack is a little dis- 

cemment. 

rae reliever in the utility of fun 
certain limits. God has 
mediately delight in it, and we im- 
we unhealthy condition, if 
disposition that manifests no 
tens, kids ant while kit- 
alt mbs may be safely left to 
stincts in this matter, it is ex- 


pected that the young of the human race 
will exercise reason and reflection, and re- 
strain mirthfulness wherever its indulvence 
conflicts with higher obligations. Deliver 
me from the girl who is so heartless and 
selfish as to gratify her own love of fun at 
the expense of the feelings of any human 
being. But commend me to her who can 


be merry without wounding the most. sen- 
sitive spirit, and whose quick perception and 
‘ready sympathy would prevent her from 


intruding her jokes and jests at improper 
times and places. 

The cheerful animation for which I wotld 
contend, is very far removed from giddiness 
aml levity. It is ever ready to give serious 
attention to any subject that demands it, 
and is as much inclined to weep with those 
that weep, as to rejoice with those who re- 
joice. This buoyancy of spirits is not in- 
compatible with the proper discharge of the 
gravest and most responsible duties, but on 
the contrary, it aids in their performance, 
and other things being equal, those who 
possess it 1n the highest degree, have the 
best prospect for along and useful life. It 
implies a self-forgetfulness and wide-awake- 
ativeness which is ever on the alert to dis- 
cover how the happiness of others can best 
be promoted. ce 

Jt is nothing but morbid selfishness that 


makes many peopie gloomy. 'Theirthoughts 


and feelings all center upon self, they are 
so intensely anxious about their own inter- 
ests, or the estimation in which they are 
held by the world, that their brews are 
clouded with care, every fountain of genial 
feeling in their hearts is heremetically seal- 
ed, and they care not how much their influ- 
ence may depress the spirits of others. 


I would say to you, then, enjoy your va- 
cation. Be uniformerly cheerful, and be 
merry when itis appropriate that you should. 
Try to make the ‘dear ones at home” as 
happy as possible while you stay with them, 
but do not forget that this period forms a 
part of that probation which is allotted you 
to prepare for a higher and holier state of 
existence, nor that it. is also a portion of 
the seed time of life, upon the improvement 
of which your future harvest will depend. 

Some of you have your diplomas, and 
will not return to school. I hope none of 
vou belong to that class*of girlsswho re- 


card a diploma merely as an Introduction 
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upon the carpet, and think, after that 1s 
obtained, the sole end and aim of their lives 
is to graduate with the degree of Mrs. as 
quickly as possible. If this is your idea, 
1 would not give a cent for your diploma, 
for you are still uneducated. You may be 
highly accomplished, but you are not truly 
educated if you cannot look upon life with 
the calm eye of reason and reflection ; if you 
cannot survey, impartially, the circumstan- 
ces in which Providence has placed you, and 
determine in what way your talents and ac- 
quirements can be made most usetul to your 
fellow-beings, if you cannot, from the 
(depths of a sincere heart enquire, ‘* Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do 2?” 


But if your diploma is, as it should be, 


a certificate of a thorough course of mental}. 


training, in which all the faculties and 
powers of your minds have been developed 
and disciplined, you will not look upon 
yourselves as mere ciphers which must 
stand by the side of masculine unit before 
you can be of any value; but you will enter 
at once upon sucha sphere of usefulness as 
Providence may seem to indicate. Then if 
any of the lords of creation should happen 
to ask you to become wives and mistresses 
of families, and you are conscious of a 
special call to enter upon such a mission, 
you can do so, and you will be much bet- 
ter prepared to discharge, satisfactorily, the 
responsible duties of these relations, than 
those girls who have sought matrimony, 
and regarded it as the “ne plus ultra’ of 
woman’s life. If, on the other hand, no 
one chooses to ask you, or, if being asked, 
the special call is wanting, you can pursue 
the even tenor of your Way, without any 
fecling of disappointment or mortification, 
whereas those who direct all their energies 
to the accomplishment of the one object to 
get married ; if they fail in this, look upon 
life as a failure. ‘They are dissatisfied with 
themselves and all the rest of mankind - 
their feelings become soured and irritated, 
and it is to this class, and this class alone, 


that the odium sometimes attached to the 


term ‘old maid” justly belongs, 

These are the old maids who turn into 
musquitoes, but how different are they from 
that dignified and useful class of single 
ladies, of whom Miss Hannah Moore and 
Miss Leslie are types ; women whose influ- 


ence will be felt to the end of time. True 


women were they, and nobly did the 
fil their mission, though in a sphere 
ent from that allotted to a Inajority of theiy 
sex. ‘Thousands of other single females 
have fulfilled a mission equally plarions 
though less conspicuous, and have 
their foot-prints on the sands of time,” jp 
the sweet and holy influences of an exaypy). 
of unselfish devotion to the good of othe. 
The dinner bill rings and f must bid yoy 
adieu. Let me hear from you often, — 
Your very affectionate friend, 


y ful. 


lifer. 


UGENILA, 
+ im 
For thesAurora, 
A DREAM. 


BY WILL REIDE, 


Thick trouble hung-around my soul, 
With secret pangs in every fold; 

In vain | tried to Crown in sleep, 

The burning thoughts that made me weep. 
Too sad to live, unfit to pray, 

I longed to journey on the way 
Where storm or tempest, ne’er can come, 
To dim the joys of that bright home. 


While brooding o’er the troubled heap, 
Soft came the welcome spirit sleep,— 
My soul went singing “ Land of Dreams: 
Sparkling springs, and murmuring streams. 
With eager flight from earth I’ve sped, 
To bathe my wildly throbbing head, 
And drink thy water——purest streams, 


9 


That sparkle in the land of dreams. 


An Angel took me by the hand, 
And whispered, “whither son of man 
Why hast thou left an earthly tomb 
seek an Eden, e’er in bloom 


“Oh I have left the troubled earth 
The land of dust; that gave me birth, 
Have left its scenes of darkest w0e. 
And thus a trembling pilgrim £0; 
No longér can my soul dwell there, 
Beset with slander’s harrowed care, 
My light of youth, my joy by day 
Is clothed in falsehood’s dark array. 


The Angel lingered near my side, 
And thus in sweetest tones replied: 

“ And art rHow free from earthly cloy ' 
From blackened deeds and dark alo’; 
No selfish passion in thy heart, 
Tochoke the nobler, better pats 
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Qh, child of man, oh, son of sin, 
The serpent, dwells thy heart within, 


None are good, oh! no not ene, - 

‘There’s nothing true beneath the sun; 
Then take thee courage—back again, 
And labor with thy might and main, 
For God will guide thee safely through 
If in the right thy steps persue 
Gocleanse thy own, thy sinful soul, 
Then let the storms of sorrow roll, 


If God be with thee, oh! can man, 

The mighty arm of truth withstand!” 
The Angel took a shining scroll 

And placed the treasure to my soul. 
Isang for joy, and murmured not, 

The ills of fe were all forgot, 

] wandered back, wer hill by stream, 
And woke to find it all a dream. 


Sorrows swelled on every side, 

I nearer sank beneath the tide, 

mourned my dark unhappy lot, 

The guardian Angel was forgot, 

And storms still gathered double fold, — 
When lo, I thought me of the seroll, 
My heart forgot its grievous wrong, 

And sang aloud the Angel’s song. 


Again by sparkling spring and streams, 
tT wandered in the land of dreams, 
“teart be brave, thy cause is just, 
Raise thee from thy mortal cust, 

In God, thy maker, put thy trust, _ 
For he hath power, aid will to save, 
Heart be true, oh heart be brave !” 


Heart be brave! nay do not vield, 
Chough Truth, beneath grim Talsehood’s 
heel, | 

Lies sasplag on the battle-field; 

Press on, press on, with might and main, 
For truth will rise from earth again!” 
And thus I sang, by hill and streams, 
While Wandering, in the Land of Dreains. 


Divi ake ? Oh ! mockery ! 
ny le parched flower a rain drop, 
=d the meed of love’s kind words to woman, 
Worthless Fame. 


-tiful 


THE ALMOND BLOSSOM. 


‘Dear mamma,”’ saida lovely little girl 
to her mother, as they were walking togeth- 


er in the garden, “why do you have so few 


of those beautiful double almonds in the 
garden? You have hardly a bed where 


‘there is not a tuft of violets, and they are 


so much plainer ! what can be the reason 2?” 
“My dear child,’ said the mother, 
“oather me a bunch-of each. ‘hen I will 
tell you why I prefer the humble violet.”’ 
Lhe little girl ran off, and soon returned 
with a fine bunch of the beautiful almond 


and a few violets. 


 Simell them, my love,” said her moth- 
er, and see which is the sweetest.”’ 

The child smelled again and again, and 
could scarcely believe herself, that the love- 
ly almond had no scent ; while the plain 
violet had a delightful odor. 

“Well, my child, which is the sweet- 
est ?”” 

‘Qh, dear mother, 2 ¢s this little vio- 
let!’ 

“Well, you know now, my child, why 
I prefer the plain violet to the beautiful al- 
Beauty without fragrance, in flow- 
ers, is as worthless, in my opinion, as beau- 
ty without gentleness and good temper in 
little girls When any of those people who 
speak without reflection may say to you, 
‘What charming blue eyes! What beau- 
curls! What a fine complexion !’ 
without knowing whether you have any 
cvod qualities, and without thinking of your 
defects and failings, which every body 1s 
born with, remember then, my little girl, 
the almond blossom; and remember also, 
when your affectionate mother may not be 
there to tell you, that beauty without gentle- 


ness and good temper is worthless. 


It has been a matter of inquiry and dis- 
putation, who wrote the last chapter of 
Proverbs. Whoever the writer may have 
heen, we are sure he was the son of a sen- 
sible, pious mother; and that he was the 
subject of that mother’s faithful, early 
leaching ; and he having treasured her m- 
structions in a grateful memory, recorded 


‘the substance of them for the benefit of 
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THE TRUE WOMAN. 


others. We can scarcely avoid the conclu- 
sion, that the characteristics of this estima- 
ble mother, were the model from which he 
derived Lis beautiful portraiture of female 
excellence. 

Our attention is summoned to the con- 
templation of her character, by the abrupt 
and startling qhestion, ‘‘ Who can find a 
virtuous woman ?’’—a treasure not to be 
estimated—‘ lor her price is far above ru- 
bies.’’ And then, as abruptly, and senten- 
tiously, he rephes to his own inquiry by 
pointing out where she may be found, and 
in what her worth consists. We do not 
find her in the cloister; we search in vain 
among the sisters of charity; nor is she 
found selfishly winding herself in the web 
of celibacy, from the mistaken idea of 
greater punty and usefulness. No, but 
here she stands, in the very position assign- 


ed by the God of providence for the full de- | 


velopment and exercise of all the feminine 
graces. Here she stands / the acknowledged, 
honorable head of a family—united from 
proper principles to a man capable of ap- 
preciating her worth, and estimating her 
virtues, as more valuable than the most 
costly decorations of beauty and fashion. 
We at once discover her in the midst of 
her conjugal and matronly duties-— the heart 
of her husband reposing all confidence in 
her faithfulness ; and leaving his domestic 
arrangements without fear, or anxiety, to 
her wise, prudent, and skilful management . 
so that he has no need of the spoils of un- 
lawful gain, to keep up appearances in so- 
ciety, to maintain his seat in the gates, or 
his respectability among his compeers.— 
Her’s is no fitful virtue ; “she will do him 
good and not evil all the days of her life.” 


to the ways of her house- 
old,’ 


ps of commerce bringing good 


Hing her house with 
plenty, and alk hearts with contentment ahd 


What. beautiful simplicity there js jp 
scriptural delineations of character | Tnthis 
Instance, mention IS mace of SUperig, 
talents, education, intellectual oy moral 
training. She comes before us a practicn 
woman—the brightest star in the domestic 
constellation ; fully competent for the dy. 
ties, cares, and responsibilities imposed 
her by the most interesting rel. 
life; her physical and mental energies awake 
and active. We see at a glance that she js 
educated, that she has had intellecttal ay) 
moral culture, but whether by the instry. 
mentality of others, or the result of her own 
mental eiforts, we cannot tell. No matter: 
she is emphatically a virtuous woman, pos- 
sessing those sterling qualities which are 
the constituents of ‘* moral goodness,” tli 
old standard definition of virtue— 
With all her energy of character, she is not 
self-important, dictatorial, and_ bustling, 
imposing burdens on others of which sheis 


On 


practically ignorant ; but cheerfully takes 


her part in household labors ; ever mindiol 
of the wants, happiness, and interests ot 
those under her care ; rising while it 1s yet 
night te give meat to her houscheold anda 
portion to her maidens. ‘This is justiee— 
bat she is not only just, but benevolent, 
stretching out her hand to the poor; ye, 
she reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 
the terms used denote a ‘cheerful giver.’ 

We discover no effemimate weakness 1 
her character, no morbid delicacy of person 
or fecling. She is not afraid of the cold 
or snows of winter; against all these ex 
gencies she has timely provided. Her faml- 
ly and domesties are clothed suitable 10" 
the climate and the season. In her statiot 
and eircumstances silk and purple are bet 
suitable habiliments for her wardrobe; on 
mental strength and honor add the 
true dignity to her person. W ith a e 
external superiority, all her internal emto” 
ments, she is neither arrogant, high min: 
et, nor overbearing. ‘h 
those of low estate—opening her mou 
with wisdom, in which meekness 
ed, and in her tongue is the law of gt 
Her active duties, her labors 0! love, 


‘hor family» 
watehfulness over the ways of he he 4 
leave little time™for self-indulgence 


bread of idleness 

And what is her reward ? Her 
intelligent, well trained children, 


lations of 


She condescends 


| | : 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 2 
| 
| 
“4! 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
: and while she supports the respectability of | | 
| her family, it is not at the sacrifice of the | | 
| interests of others, nor by contracting debts | | 
she can never liquidate. Her expenses and | | 
equipage are graduated by the rule of right. 
| and a wise reference to her income. While | 
ee fine linen, her girdles, and home manu- 
actures, the fruits of her ingenuity, indus- 
try, and enterprise, render her like the mer- 
chant shi | 
| wratitude, 
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respectable maturity, call her blessed 
jor husband, also, he praiseth her, with 


Miya conduct speaking louder than words. 
M tie sooths her with sympathy, lessens her 
care by his kindness, and lightens her bur- 
dens by a tender attention to her wants.— 
With a proper respect for the sex, he ac- 
knowledges that many daughters have done 
virtuously ; but in his estimation she has 
excelled them all. 
Thus the pencil of inspiration, having 
fnished the essential features of the picture 
of a virtuous woman, gives the last em- 
bellishing touches to the canvass, and trans- 
mits it, unsullied, to future generations for 
inspection and imitation—‘‘ Favor is de- 
ceitful and beauty is vain; but the woman 
that feareth the Lord she shall be praised-— 
“Give her of the fruits of her hands, and 
let her own works praise her in the gates.”’ 
—Mother’s Journat. | | 


-— 
For the Aurora. 
THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


The bell in a village church steeple tolled 
heavily, as the sinking sun reflected its gor- 
geous rays in every pane of the tall church 
windows. Throngh a street beautifully 
shaded with drooping elm trees, moved a 
hearse with its black nodding plumes, fol- 
lowed by a long array of carriages, drawn 
by steeds in funeral trappings, announcing 
the fact that the faded form of a loved one 
was about to be conveyed to her narrow 
home, there to remain in the arms of death 
until the last great day. It wasa blooming 
young lacy, about leaving her teens. In 
the V gor of youth, and amid scenes of 
muth and gaiety, the angel of death entered 


3 


. life, and she was numbered with the 
a lady loved and esteemed 
hess thate that tender feminine sott- 
with 1 ndearing sweetness of disposition, 

Ns charming offspring of a warm 


| 


| endowments, caused her to 
With every one. She was, in- 
Sun se to the family of which she 
ble chy er; a brilliant light in the visi- 

| tch of God, and esteemed it her 


her chamber, and severed the tender thread | 


“at. these qualities, heightened by moral 


perform the duties of religion. 
unaftected, affectionate commendation—and 


greatest delight to observe the rules, and 
| Whilst 
parents and friends stood near her side. 
weeping and filled with anguish, as they 
beheld the grim monster robbing them of 
their priceless gem, she shed not a tear 
that her warfare was o’er, her race ended. 
But, with an angelic smile Upen her coun- 
tenance, and with joy unspeakable, she 
bade adieu to weeping friends and earthly 
charms. The portals of heaven were thrown 
open to her view, and as she listened to the 
heavenly music, and gazed with astonished 
delight at the bands of minstrels, with 
harps of gold in their hands, clothed in 
long white robes, her love-wrapped spirit 
was borne upon angelic pinions to the par- 
adise of God. And now, fair reader, your 
life is suspended upon cords as tender as 
was hers. She, like you, was young and 
gay; her cheeks as blooming as the rose ; 
her eyes as bright as the beautiful gem on 


high. She looked forward to much happi-— 


ness in the future, but, alas! her earthly 
hopes and prospects vanished like a phan- 
tom. But whilst her once lovely form lies 
mouldering in the tomb, her bright spirit 
walks the golden streets of the New Jerusa- 
lem. ‘As fades the blooming flower,”’ so, 
dear young reader, you may soon fade and 


die, and your spirit return to God who gave— 


it. 
Early, bright, transient, chaste as the morning 
dew, 
She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven. 
Berrie. 


For the Aurora. 
COMME MORATIVE SKETCHES OF 
A MISSIONARY TO INDIA. — 


Turning to the correspondence of Mrs. 
R. with her mother, about this date, we 
rained a glimpse of their manner of life, 
the various hindrances to the prosecution 
of their work, as well as the difficulties 
they were called to meet. , 

«This morning finds me alone, as my dear 
husband and brother Dean have gone on a 
tour up the river, for the purpose of distribu- 
ting books, &c. They went yesterday morn- 
ing, ‘and may not return under three or four 
days. So, before my teacher arrives, I will 
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write a few moments. I have hitherto said 
but little relative to my studies. Mr. Kt. 
and myself employ the same teacher. Our 
plan of study is to repeat after him the 
characters until they become somewhat fa- 
miliar, and then translate them.”’ 


Here she enumerates the difficulties of 
the Chinese language, dwelling upon its 
peculiar construction, &e. She says: 


« Another difficulty is, a multitude of 
different characters, with entirely different 
meanings, are pronounced so nearly alike 
that my ear can scarcely perceive the cifter- 
ence, much less remember and pronounce 
them myself. However, I do not despair, 
but believe, through the blessing of God, 
should I live a few years, I shall be able to 
read and speak intelligibly. ‘The Lord has- 
ten that time, and give me a heart to do as 
fast amable. We spend thetime from 
sunrise till about 8 o’clock (our breakfast 
hour) in reading, devotional exercises, and 
any little concerns about the house. After 
this we have family worship, and then 
meet with brother D., our teachers and boys, 
for Chinese worship. One of the teachers 
reads a chapter, and explains it in the speak- 
ing dialect. Brother’ D. follows witha few 
remarks by way of application. We then 
sing, and close by prayers. My dear hus- 
band has not yet attempted to pray in Chi- 
nese in thes@little circles, and I have but 
once heard him on any occasion.. was 
with one of the boys in a case of discipline. 
I think he makes a reasonable advancement 
in talking, which I dare not say of myself, 
I am not so often able to mingle with the 
Chinamen as he is, which must be done if 
we would learn to talk. ‘There are such 
Shades of difference in the language of dit- 
ferent individuals, that should we learn only 
of our teachers we should never be able to 
understand others, or make ourselves intel- 
ligibleto them. After our Chinese worshi p 
we spend the most of our time until 21 or 
3 o’clock, with the teachers. We then 


have dinner, and spend the time after that, | 


in reading, writing, &c., until about 5 
o’clock, when we either take a walk or go 
in the boats: About 64 o’clock we have 
tea. We use this on account of the poor- 
ness of the water, which is all obtained 
from the river. After tea we have fa ily 
devotions, and spend the remainder of the 
evening im reading and writing. During 


those hours we hay 
which, you know, could not easily }y 
avoided by heads of families jn Atnetic, 
much less here, where we are dependent 
upon natives, who are ignorant, slow ani 
indolent, for the performance of al] Our 
labor. 


After speaking of the absence of g ser: 
vant, and the necessity which it Imposed on 
her of attending to mending, &e., sheadis: 

‘“‘] feel that my time is too precious, and 
the work in which I am engaged too in. 
portant to justify me in devoting time to 
such things as natives can be taught to do, 
and shall, therefore, soon have Som again,” 

Again, in speaking of Som, she says: 

‘When | see her kindness and tender- 
ness, the thought is painful that her soul 
may belost. Sheis a Mahomedan, and her 
mind is dark and benighted. I hope, my 
dear mother, you will pray especially for 
herand our boys. ‘They are as our chilirea, 
«nd have no other parents to care for them. 


Our aia are great; will you 


ask the 
grace to discharge our duty to them 
At a later date, May .25th, in alluding to 
their progress in the Chinese, after seme 
change in the family arrangement, as well 
as locating, she says : : 
“We have now in our family three Chin 
men, besides our teacher. With these we 
have worship in their own tongue once 4 


ord to bestow upon us wisdom and 
9” 


day. teacher reads a portion of Scrip: 
ture, and gives the collognial. Mr. R. 
as the 


makes such practical observations 
text and his knowledge of the languag’ 
will warrant, after which all join m en oy 
a Chinese hymn, when my dear husban' 
closes by prayer. On the Sabbath we have 
worship in the afternoon, as well as ie 
ing, continuing the exercises a little 
than on other days. We have Teen 
invited our neighbors to meet with us, * 
in vain. In several instances, however, 


iree or 
he rive! 


stopped their boats by our door. Ant 
teacher commenced reading they a and 
and being invited to a seat, nage es 
gazed earnestly until we knelt for PM. 

when they left the room. Mr. 
conversed with them, and they 
with attention. In this way ™@? 


y, have hap- 


© many interruptions | 


afterwan’ 
Jistenee | 


y hear? | 
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little of the Savior of sinners ; but, alas ! 
their minds aredark. They need line upon 
line, and precept upon precept ; and after 
all, nothing will prove effectual unless the 


Holy Spirit grant his saving influence.” 


Perhaps, here, a letter from Mr. R., ad- 
dressed to Rev. Henry Davis, he who united 
the devoted Missionary couple, that they 
might go forth together upon their great 
errand—giving, as it does, not only some 
account of his daily life, but a description 
of Bankok, its manners and customs—may 
not, though given entire, be considered te- 
dious. A comparison can be made by the 
reader between Bankok in 1857 and in L897. 
Perhaps the changes would not prove as 
great as that which has come over cities 
of the Western world. I speak of physi- 
cal progress ; as to morals, I fear the Gos- 
pel has not yet penetrated the dark por- 
tions of that great city : 


“Mucu Resrectep Broruer Davis :—-It 
isnow something more than a year since we 
first set foot in Asia, though we have been 
in this place [Bankok] only since July of 
the past year. God has led us in great 
mercy, and, in general, given us tolerable 
health ; and though he has removed from 
us our first born—the beginning of our 
strength—we still are privileged to know, 
and, in some good measure, also to feel, 


that he doeth all things well. 


“During near three months stay at Sing- 
apore, we gave the Malay language some at- 
tention, and only since we have been here 
have we studied the Chinese to any purpose. 
Our progress is slow, yet we areencouraged, 


and do not think the language more difficult | 8 


of acquisition than we had anticipated. 
We make ourselves understood tolerably 
well by those in our employ, and are able 
to convey some of the more important doc- 
trines of the gospel to the understanding 
of the people. Our opportunities of inter- 
Course with the people are consideral le, 
a8 in the back verandah of our house, brother 

ean daily receives patients, and in another 
part of the house the little church holds its 
‘Occasionally, also, I go into 

é barns or other parts of the city with 
ste and I hope that these means of in- 

recourse with the people will be multiplied, 


aS \ 
Aes are expecting to move into a floating 
house j 


f &@ more populous part of the city. 


« 


‘‘ Bankok, I assure you, is different, in 
nearly all respects, from any place you ever 
saw. ‘The whole country, as far as I know, 
is a vast local plain of immense fertility. 
The thee rg rivers are the Meinam and 
the 'Tier-Chin-Ou-Tier, the first. of which 
is sufficiently known, while the existence of 
the latter was to us unknown till within a 
few months past. It isa noble river, ap- 
parently about the size of the Connecticut : 
it rises In the mountains between this and 
Neumah, and is lost in the sea, some 30 


| miles west of us. Many parts of the coun. 


try are intersected by canals, all of which 
are navigable for boats in-high water, and 
many of them at any time. The population 
of the city and,suburbs is immense. For 
near three miles above and below the walls, 
as well as against them, the river is lined 
on either side with floating houses and 
shops, each house occupying 25 or 30 feet, 
and containing eight or ten or more souls. 
‘The circumference of the city may be 4 or 
5 miles, with a brick wall and ditch out- 
side, crowded with boats. ‘Two large canals, 
or outlets to the river, lead off from the 
west side, lined with floating houses (as be- 
fore described ) for some miles. ‘There is 
alsv a large population who live entirely 
in boats, which is common in most of the 
Eastern cities. 
‘This whole population are idolaters, of 
whom God has said that they cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. ‘They are 
miserable in time, and in eternity wretched. 
The splendor and elegance of the wats, 
glittering with gold and precious stones, 
and the beauty and taste of the extensive 
rounds, bear a most striking contrast to 
the wretchedness of the hovels around, and 
the filth which everywhere prevails. It is 
certainly within bounds to affirm that the 
religion of this people costs them more 
than every want besides. Every popular 
man must haveawat. It matters not what 
excess of extortion and oppression 1s prac- 
ticed in securing the means. ‘There are. 
about a-hundred in the city and suburbs, 
come of which must have been built at an 
expense nearly equal to a milliog dollars. 
The priests, estimated by brother Jones at 
15,000,* are daily supplied with. food by 
the people, and clothed in the richest clothes. 
The Chinese constitute the majority of the 
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. ‘These and the Malays are the only 
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population. Inreligion they conform much 
to the Siamese, and some of them build 
wats. At the close of their last new year, 
I saw many of them offering provisions, 
&c., to the shades of their ancestors ; and 
having occasion to walk out in the beginning 
of the present moon, I was surprised to see 
the number who were going to worship 
with jossticks, and gold and silver paper in 
great abundance.. The latter they burn under 
an impression that their friends in another 
world need the money to buy food, &e. 
They imagine that by -burning the paper 
on which is the gold and silver leaf, it is 
carried to them in the smoke. ‘There are 
large numbers of Burmese, Lavs, and 
Piguans, and some Cambojians, &c., most 
of whom have been brought mto the coun- 
try in war, and are slaves to the king. The 
Malays are somewhat numerous, and, in 
general, more pacific than inany other place. 
Brother Jones remarks that they are the 
only people who seem to be at all bettered 
by a residence in Siam. The Portuguese 
are about 800 or 1,000, and have 4 places 
of worship. ‘They are decidedly the most 


_ ferocious and degraded part of the whole 


population, and still claim to be followers 
of Him. who was seperate from sinners. 
people 
here who do not burn their dead. The 


| Burmese have a strong desire to return to 


their country, and when brother Davenport 
and myself arrived they inquired, with 
much solicitude, whether we had not -eome 
for that purpose. They greatly need & mis- 


sionary, and are a hopeful class. ““. » 


March 10. Found a man to-day in a 


water-shop, who brought us a volume of] to the blessings of thy grace, F ather of | 


the scriptures, and seemed to have some 
general idea of its import, as far as morals 
are concerned ; but of the substance—to- 


wit : life and imortality—he showed his | 
ignorance ; for, in enumerating the things | 
it taught, he mentioned the worship of| small boats and junks from various parts’ 


parents. He was teaching his son to read 


it. We suppose it was given to him by Mr. | 


Gutslaff, as he had possessed it, he said, 
sevensyears. Seldom, I suppose, do our 
books preduce an impression so favorable 
as this; and this, oh! hew infinitely short 
of salvation by faith in Christ. It shows 
ux that while something is done ‘by way of 


books, it is, after all, but little that we can. 


expect in this way. The living. teacher 


— 


must be present, or we canot expect. the 

blessing of the Most High. While ‘thy 
press 1s, and should be regarded as g y 
able auxiliary, God grant that it may 
supercede the preaching of the Cross. 
the Chureh be watchful on this point 
and greatly multiply her missionaries: fo, 
the world can never be converted by tracts _ 
or the unexplained. We do notey. 
pect it at home; why, then, abroad? |, | 
is chimerical. The Church must consecrate 
and send her mznesters to this work, May | 
many now in the field at home, be con- | 
strained to enter the whiter field abroad.” — 


I spoke of the possibility of the lengthy | 
extracts above given being tedious, yet | 
am persuaded that any one who has fol- | 
lowed, by these. quotations, the flow ofthe 
inner hfe of this (now sainted ) missionary, | 
if morally capable of comprehending the _ 
character indicated, can but be filled with — 
admiration at its beauty and christian love- | 
liness, and willingly linger over words 
which, though feebly, picture forth that — 
character. ‘Turning to the Journal of Mr. 
R., we gain other glimpses of his daily lile_ 
and spirits : | 

‘Finished the distribution of tracts on 
the junks, to-day. I have given probably | 
600 or 800 volumes, besides several copies — 
of the Scriptures. A out half have been 
received with expressions of Joy, while | 
some, particularly the Canton jungles, have 
received them with great indifference. 
have generally’ accompanied the distribu- 
tion with remarks, and hope some truths | 
|have been understood. 


alu- 
hever | 


Lt 


I commit them 


Mercies, and hope they may yet y ield tras | 
in the salvation of souls.”’ | 
Again— | 

‘‘Have this week 
tracts, mostly Chinese, 


given 700 or 800 


to the numerous — 


the country. It has given me ye 
pleasure thus to communicate the wore 
truth to be so widely disseminated. “ | 
that fruit may spring up. In recently and | 
perusing the memories of Mrs. d udsom nce: | 
Mr. Bordman, I remarked the — | 
between the Burman and Chinese chara at : 
The former seem disposed to inquire, a0" 
often, with no little dexterity and et ie | 
defend their tottering system, 
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| follow the truths, I have not seen one who 


5|| that he knows nothing of being a new crea- 


| has obtained forgiveness, but prays daily, 
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| Jatter assents to all you say, but do it not. 
‘There seems to be awakened in them no 
 gpirit ef inquiry, no desire to know end 


not acknowledge the doctrine of Jesus 
q good, but here the matter ends, and it will 
| be forever thus unless the same Power that 
Praised again our divine Lord is displayed 
B! to quicken them. Be not discouraged, oh, 
©, my soul: sow thy seed beside all waters, 
and rest assured that thy labor is not in 
S| vainin the Lord. O, for a multiplicity of 
laborers to enter these wide spread desola- 
tions,” 
Passing over many dates, we come to 
that of July 6th, on which he says: 
"| “To-day had considerable conversation 
|| with my teacher, which leads me to fear 


7 ture in Christ. He dees not know that he 


| and will know at death.”’ 

» Here endeth the words of Mr. R. Soon 
p| after this the revelations of death were 
7 tead by him, and, as he remarked of his 
f| teacher, in those last words—* will know 
| at death he knew whether a crown was 
| /aid up for him in that upper world. We 
») ‘rust it was so; and that his ear was per- 
f} mitted to hear the plaudit—** Well done 
m) thou good and faithful servant,.enter thou 
Into the joy of thy Lord.” 


From the Examiner. 


PEN AND INK SKETCHES. 


BY ALMA MATER. 


CRRIST’S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


? rece heed that ye do not your alms before men 
of them : otherwise ye have no reward of: 


CHAPTER I. 


It was th 
ous filled store of @ prosper- 


. Clerks, young and old, were 
bed in’ behind the many counters, occu- 
‘fle «ae out or putting away goods. 
were visi] grey-headed book-keepers 

far down the long vista, through 
8'as8 doors of the rooms appropriated 


to 
the *m. Mr. Delorne, the proprietor, of 


tore, moved out of his splendid office, 


and walked down the body of the edifice 
in a contemplative mood, his hands folded 
behind him. He was, perhaps, speculating 
on the chances of the day before him —for 
it was yet-early in the morning. 

Delorne was a man of sterling integrity, 
and bore the character of an honest mer- 
chant all through the community where he 
lived. Fer several years he had been a promi- 
nent member of one of the evangelical 
churches of New York, and his walk had 
been consistent with his profession. As 
he sauntered slowly along, he was joined 
by a member of the firm, a younger man, 
and the two talked of the Sunday’s sermon, 
speaking thoughtfully and gravely as be- 
came the great subject of salvation, upon 
which the discourse was founded. 

A plain man entered in a few moments, 
a youthful, slender personage, dressed in 
black. Meeting with a cordial reception, 
he immediately tock a small book from his 
pecket, and smilingly renewed the theme 
of which the two had apparently conversed 
befere. 

‘* You see,’’ said the man in black, po- 
litely extending the book, ‘‘ I have already 
half the needed sum. Brother Black just 
put down fifty dollars, and says Il may 


call upon him, if my collections do not 


average what | look for. How much may 
I put down for you, brother Delorne ?” 

‘‘T ought not to say fifty, really, in jus- 
tice to my affairs, as the times are terrible, 
and we men in business have to cut close,”’ 
replied the merchant, ‘‘ but for example’s 
sake, you may put me down for fifty dol- 
lars also.”’ | 


«Thank you, thank you, brother Delorne; ° 
now I am going to call on brother Chester, » 


who has just had a snug fortune left him ; 
he will do the liberal thing.” 

Mr. Delorne smiled significantly. 

‘« Brother Chester is considered a close 
man,”’ he said; doubt if you will be 
very successful in that quarter. He gives 
a social dinner to-night.” 

“IT know: I am one of the invited, and, 
on second thought, I'll wait tillthen. He 
would not, of course, aid the cause In any 
but a liberal spirit, under the influence of 
cheerful converse, and in the presence of 
those who have contributed towards the be- 
nevolent object. And, if you please to 


bring him out, and perhaps others, [ will 
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brother Chester.” 
drawing-room, receiving his | 
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defer placing your name and. donation on 
my book till then.” 
The merchant consented, and the two 
men parted. | 
CHAPTER Il. 


A home of elegance, sanctified by religion, 
made an Eden by love, and hallowed by a 
thorough consecration of every soul within 
its pleasant walls to the service of the King 


kings! 


Such was the pleasant dwelling place of 
As he stood in his 
beautiful 
guests, the cheerful light played over an 
expansive brow, and gave additional lustre 
to his deep-set grey eyes. A pleasant even- 
ing succeeded, and after an elegant,: but tem- 
perate meal, the gentlemen adjourned to 
the library, and the subject of the donation 
was delicately broached. Mr. Delorne im- 
mediately handed out his fifty dollars, and 
his name was duly inscribed. Another and 
another gave as he could afford, and yet 
brother Chester made no advance, nor ap- 
peared likely to give. He was finally ap- 
pealed to by the agent, but his reply was, 

“Tam not prepared just now; | will 
think it over.”’ 

vee L call upon you, brother Ches- 
ter 

for that purpose, if you please,”’ 
was the reply, and the subject was then 
dropped. 

‘The agent, who was a young man, was 
not a little abashed, and his face flushed 
as he moved away, his heart full of peculiar 
thoughts. ‘‘This entertainment to-night 
cost at least a hundred dollars,” he thought; 


| ‘*he had better have given it to the cause 


of Christ.” 

At.this moment, Anne Chester, a pretty, 
engaging girl of ten years, came towards 
her father, saying, with imploring eyes and 
accent, ‘Qh! papa, do come in the other 
room amoment. It is Matty, who used to 
live with us, you know; her husband is 
dead, and she is in great distress—her little 


babe sick athome. Matty! what can 


we do for her, father ?” 

‘We will see, my daughter,” was the 
answer to this tearful appeal, and brother 
Chester walked rapidly down the hall, and 


entered the roofm where the poor woman 
bowed down and. suffering. In a few 


words, with sobs, she told him her story. 


discouragement. 


Anne was dispatched to the’ kitchen afte 
some delicacies for the sick child, ania 
she left, Mr. Chester hurriedly took from 
his purse two ten-dollar bills, and throst 
them into Matty’s hands, saying, «Thi. 
is for your own; I will call round to-mor- 
row and attend to the funeral expenses: he 
xg have a decent burial, Matty, my poor 
girl.’’ 

He did not wait to hear the thanks 
sobbed forth, but bidding her look to the 


company again. 
CHAPTER Il. 


bad, too bad !”’ 
‘“‘T told you he was considered a close 
man,’” said Mr. Delorne. 
‘“©Q! brother Delorne ! brother Delorne! 
my heart is sick when I meet with such 


its surroundings ;—think, too, of the great 
sum of which he has lately come in posses- 
sion. He has all that heart can wish, nay 


happiness; and yet holding so much of the 
Lord’s bounty, he cannot give a paltry sum 
for the cause of Christ.” 
“‘T never saw his name upon any char 


deed, I really 


expenditures, keeps many servants 
his wife and children dress well. 


some thing to-night. 
pray for him, ane 
eyes.”’ 
most devoutly hope 89, brother 
lorne. Ah! sir, ] meet with many "© 
tne 
I assure you—but it is not me, it 18 
cause they slight and insult. 
gir.”? - 
“Good night,” and thus 
parted. 


n they 


CHAPTER IV. 
The next morning, at ten ° cl 


was handed to the agent, just as 


- 


Source of all consolation, he joined hix 


table list,” said Mr. Delorne, as he stood | 
upon the steps of his own house. “In 
don’t know what he gives | 
for the church, nor was a donation from 
him recorded in our pastor’s book on the | 
occasion of our last yearly donation visit. 
I really don’t know what to make of the | 


man; he is liberal, or seems so in his -_ i 
and 


cer: | 
tainly did think that after the large ae 
sion to his fortune, he would do the han’ 
However, we (a! 


God may his 


Look at his house and — 


more, much more than I could desire formy | 


ent, 
gardly, mean men in my capacity as" 4 " 


Good night, 
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| || that I would assuredly donate. 


Precepts, 


| by yourself.’ 


PEN AND INK SKETCHES. 


JUD 


preparing to go on his collecting tour. 
He opened it. Astonishment. painted his 
face. It was a check from Mr. Chester for 
fve hundred dollars, enclosed in a paper 
upon which was written—‘‘ Please record 
thisas the Donation of a Frieud.”’ Deliber- 
ately folding up the paper, he laid it in his 
hook, and with a determined face, left the 
house, walking directly to that of brother 
Chester. The latter was just leaving, but 
admitted the young man. ** 

«Sir, sir—brother, | have come to beg 
your forgiveness!” exclaimed the agent 
almost breathless. 

Mr. Chester stood gazing at him, his 
usually placid face somewhat disturbed. 

“My forgiveness ? Pray how have you 
wronged me?” he asked, mildly. 


“QO!-sir, I have wronged you most |. 


deeply in misjudging you. I was told you 
were a close man; I was indignant because 
you did not immediately respond to my 
appeal, on the last evening, and in the heat 
of my feelings, spoke of you as being an 


unjust steward, O! sir, forgive me; I find | 


it hard to forgive myself.” 


“Most freely, my brother,’? said Mr. 
Chester, “and had I dreamed of your solic- 
tude, I should have told you, privately, 
But, 
brother, to tell you the truth, I do not like 
parade, and preferred that my name should 
be wholly unknown in this little gift, except 


“ Little gift,” said the young agent, with 
quivering lips. You know not how 


Much anxiety you have saved me; I sin- 


cerely thank you, for I have a sick mother 
at home, and this matter eps me away 
frem her at a time when she needs me. By 
your generosity, dear brother, I have the 


whole sum. Do allow me to announce it 
In Some Way.” 


“Not a word—not a wor ,’ said Mr. 
Chester, firmly. | 


“ But there are those who think you ‘are 


Msgardly,”? entreated the other, “I must 


tell them.” 


is “T can bear it,”’? said Mr. Chester, with | 


smile, and I must insist that 
ae nothing about it. The Bible, 
a ', 18 my rule of faith, and my guide. 
favor, ina feeble way, to carry out its 
and Thad rather bear persecution, 


| 


than not conform to the commands there 
laid down. You understand me.” 


‘“‘I think I do,’ responded the other, 


blushing. ‘‘ You refer to the passage,— 
‘Take heed that ye do not your alms before 
men.’ ©! sir, I should not be obliged to 
go around with this paper, if every Chris- 
tian acted up to the spirit of the gospel. 
The Lord’s treasury would be filled to over- 
flowing.”’ 

‘‘It shall never be empty, my dear 
friend, while He gives me means to do it 
with,” responded Mr. Chester. 


Brother Chester, who was “ considered a 


close man,’”’ gave away thousands yearly ; 
but he did not ‘sound a trumpet.’ 


—— 


the Aurora. 
THINGS WONDERFUL, 
OR A CONTRAST OF MATERIAL AND IMMA- 
TERIAL. 


It is strange to see Spring bursting forth 
from the icy fetters of Winter; earth resu- 
ming its livery of green, the trees putting 
forth their leaves, the little seed springing 
from its long Wintry abode, forcing its way 
through the earth, and appearing above its 


surface; as if to welcome the coming Spring; 


while every thing seenis to be clothed in its 
guudiest and invites all to come and partake 
of its happiness. 

It is stranger still to watch the unfold- 
ings of intellect and the developing of those 


powers of thought and feeling which gov- ~ 


ern the human mind, and on which man’s 
future destiny for weal or woe depends. 
Watch the child just entering school, how 
well he learns his lessons, even the most 
difficult study with patience and hard think- 
ing he becomes at last the master of, and he 
feels within his bosom, those imspirings 
which will enable him with constant appli- 


cation, to improve and develop the facul- 


ties which in life will make him happy and 
useful. 


land and sea, prostrating every thing it 
meets. The mighty oak, that has stood the 
blasts of many Winters, that seems, to bid 
defiance to the storm, is torn up by its 


It is wonderful to behold the whirlwind | 
‘in its devasting influence, sweeping 
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THINGS WONDERFUL. 


roota, and falls to the ground. ‘The beauti- 
ful city with its large and splendid man- 
sions, and the little cottages where 1s ever 
heard the merry laugh of the inmates, Is 
laid waste, and perhaps those happy ones 
have perished. Even the monuments of the 
illustrious dead, that have attracted the at- 


tention of generations; that have been 


fanned by the gentle zephyrs of ages, have 
been thrown from their long resting place. 
But it is more wonderful to observe the des- 
olating influence produced by the reckless 


passions and tempers of unbridled men, as in 


war, where foe meets foe, face to face, and 
the furious combatant takes the life of his 


brother without regard. How many a loved 


home has been made desolate, how many a 
beautiful village has become a heap of ruins 
by wars desolating influence. But still, 
when we visit those blood stained. fields, 
ever made sacred, as being the place where 
our ancestors have died, emotions of patri- 
otism will fill the hearts of every true 
American. 

It is astonishing to notice the formations 
of rivers and lakes, by the gradual addition 
of small and apparently trifling streams. 
The little branch as it runs down the green 
hill, silently and undisturbed, seems to be 
bidding us come and learn a lesson of hu- 
mility. Buton that little streamlet goes, 
uniting here and there with another and 
another stream no larger perhaps than itself, 
untilit becomes a large and majestic river, 
pouring its floods of water into the ocean. 
But much more astonishing is it to observe 
the combined influence for good that is pro- 
duced by seemingly most insignificant 
causes. Whocan tell the good one kind 
actmay do? The little girl who throws a 
cent into the Mission box at Sunday-school, 
may aid in purchasing a Bible, which may 
secure the salvation of a heathen soul. 
Kternity only will reveal the glorious 


results that shall follow even the smallest 
actions of. life. 


_ It is strange to see the small and sluggish 
insect burst from its narrow confined state, 
and assume the form of the gay butterfly, 
with its expanded wings and brilliant colors. 
Through all Winter it was enclosed within 
that small cell which nature had formed for 
itsabode. But on the approach of Summer 
it leaves that narrow house and comes forth 
to enjoy a new and higher life, more beau- 


tiful than the imitations of art. But it is 
passing strange to think of the reanina- | 
ting influence of the Resurrection whey the 
senseless dust which for years has been | 
sleeping in the grave shall be renewed to q _ 
spiritual and glorified existence. Thoge 
fair features that have been hid from oy, 
view for years will rise to newness of life 
Those bright eyes which we have closed jy 
sorrow never to be opened again in this 
world, will open in that bright world where | 
the streets are paved with gold; whereall 
is peaceful and happy. What a cheering | 
thought, that after our bodies have decayed 
and returned to dust they shall rise from 
the grave and come forth clothed in beauty 
and immortal youth. : 
One or THE Juntor Crass, 

Brownsville Female College. 
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TRUTH IN OUR INTERCOURSE 
WITH THE SICK.* 


On the question, whether strict veracity — 
should be adhered to, in every case and 
under all circumstances, in our intercourse 
with the sick, there is a very great difference 
of opinion, as well among medical men, as — 
in the community at large. Some are most 
scrupulously strict in their regard to truth; 
others, while they are generally so, make 
some few occasional exceptions. in cases of” 
great emergency and necessity; while others 
still (and we regret to say that they are 
very numerous) give themselves great lati- 
tude in their practice, if they do not m 
their avowed opinions. 

Inexamining this subject, it is nots? 
much our intention to discuss the at 
question, as. to present the many practica 
considerations that present themselves, 
illustrating them, so far as is necessary, by 
facts and cases. | 1] 

In order to introduce the subject, wer. | 
here quote a passage from Percival's Medi 
cal Ethics, which presents the views ° 
those who are in favor of an occasion 
departure from truth, where the necessity % 
the case seems to demand it. 

‘Every practitioner must 


— 


— 


find himeel! 


deli- 
occasionally in circumstances of very i 


z Our readers will perceive that the author of 
article is a Physician. 
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TRUTH IN OUR INTERCOURSE WITH THE BICK, 


cate embarrassment, with respect to the 
contending obligations of veracity and pro- 
fssional duty : and when such trials occur, 
+t will behoove him to act on fixed princi- 
ples of rectitude, derived from previous 
‘nformation and serious reflection. Per- 


haps the following brief considerations, by | 


which I have conscientiously endeavored to 
govern my own conduct, may afford some 
aid to his decision. Moral truth, in a pro- 
fessional view, has two references; one to 
the party to whom it is delivered, and 


another to the individual by whom it is 


uttered. Inthe first it is a relative duty, 
constituting a branch of justice, and may 


| properly be regulated by the divine rule of 
equity prescribed by our Savior, to do unto 


others as we would, all circumstances duly 
weighed, they should do unto us. In the 


second it is a relative duty, regarding solely 


the sincerity, the purity, and the probity of 
the physician himself, ‘l’o a patient, there- 


fore, perhaps the father of a numerous fam- 
ily, or one whose lifeis of the highest im- 
portance to the community, who makes 


inquiries, which, if faithfully answered, 


might prove fatal to him, it would be a 


gross and unfeeling wrong“to reveal the 


truth, His right to it is suspended, and 


even annihilated; because its beneficial, 


_hature being reversed, it would be deeply 
_Injurious to himself, to his family, and to 


the public. And he has the strongest claim, 
rom the trust reposed in his physician, as 


Well as from the common principle of 


umanity, to be guarded against whatever 
would be detrimental to him. In such a 


Situation, therefore, the only point at issue 


18, Whether the practitioner shall sacrifice 


j that delicate sense of veracity, which is so 
| ental to, and indeed forms a charac- 
i ret excellence of the virtuous man, to 
professional justice and social 


duty. Under such a painful conflict of 


ligations, a wise and good man must be 


Boverned by those which are the most im- 


Perlous, and wi 
will ‘efor | 
relin , therefore, generously 


| ((uish any consideration referable only 


him be careful, however, 
gency at ‘¢ but in cases of real emer- 
to 1, happily, seldom occur, and 
io 8 mind seduously against the 
ustain by such violations of 


note with the em. shall conclude this long 


ing biographical facts. 


very dangerously ill. 
sick at the saine time, and died. 


fondly loved by his parents. Arvia pre- 
pared and conducted his funeral in such a 
manner, that her husband remained entir ‘ly 
ignorant of the mournful event which oc- 
casioned that solemnity. Pactus often in- 
quired with anxiety about his son, to whom 
she cheerfully replied, that he had slept 
well, and was better. But if her tears, too 


instantly retired, to give vent to her grief, 
and, when again composed, returned to 
Pactus with dry eyes and a placid counte- 
nance, quiting, as it were, all the tender 


her husband’s chamber. Lady Russell’s 
only son, Wriothesley, Duke of Bedford, 
died of the small-pox, in May, 1711, in 
the 31st year of his age. ‘To this affliction 
succeeded, in November, 1711, the Joss of 
her daughter, the Duchess of Rutland, who 
died in child-bed. Lady Russell, after see- 
ing her in the coffin, went to her other 
daughter, married to the Dake of Devon- 
| shire, from whom it was necessary to con- 
ceal her grief, she being at that time in 
child-bed likewise; therefore she assumed 
a cheerful air, and with astonishing resolu- 
‘tion, agreeable to truth, answered her 
anxious daughter’s inquiries with these 
words, ‘‘1 have seen your sister out of bed 
to-day.”’ 

The falsehood in the two cases related by 
theauthor, is of the most egregious charac- 
ter, and yet they are fair representations of 


thorized to use in the sick room. The 
equivocation which is practiced, it is true, 
is not always as gross and as labored, but 
it is as real. And whatever be the degree 
or kind of deception, the same principles 
will apply to every case. eee 

‘The question that presents itself 1s not, 
let it be understood, whether the truth shall 
in any case be withheld, but whether, in 
doing this, real falsehood 18 justifiable, in 


er palpable or in the shape of equivocation. 
And we may also remark, that the ques- 
tion is not, whether those who practice de- 


following very-interest- 


ception upon the sick are guilty of a very 


The husband of 
the celebrated Arria, Ceeinna Pactus, was 


Her son was also 


He was a 
youth of uncommon accomplishments, and 


long restrained, were bursting forth, she 


feelings of the mother at the threshold of 


that kind of deception which many feel au-_ 


any form, whether direct or indirect, wheth- - 
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TRUTH IN OUR INTERCOURBE WITH THE SICK, 


criminal act. This depends altogether on 
the motive which prompts it, and it 1s cer- 
tainly often done from the best and kindest 
motives. The question is stripped of all 
considerations of this nature, and comes 
before us as a simple practical question, 
whether there are any cases in which, for 
the sake of benefiting our fellow-men, per- 
haps even to the saving of life, it is proper 
to make no exceptions to the great general 
law of truth. 

The considerations which will bring us 
to a clear and undoubted decision of this 
question, are not all to be drawn from the 
preciousness of the principle of truth, as 
an unbroken, invariable, and ever-present 
principle, the very soul of all order, and 
confidence, and happiness, in the wide unt- 
verse. 
also furnishes us with some conswlerations 
that are valuable in confirming our decision, 
if not in leading us to it. In truth, expe- 
diency and right always correspond, and 


would be seen to do so, if we could always 


see the end from the beginning. 


We will remark upon each of the con- 
siderations as we present them. 


First.—It is erroneously assumed by 
those who advocate deception, that the 
knowledge to be concealed from the patient 
would, if communicated, be essentially in- 
jurious to him. Paffendorf remarks, in re- 
lation to this point, that ‘when a man is 
desirous, and it is his duty, to do a piece of 
service, he is not bound to take measures 
that will certainly render his attempts un- 
successful.” ‘The certainty of the result, 
thus taken for granted, is far from being 
warranted by facts. Even in some cases 
where there was a strong probability (and 
this is all we can have in any case) that 
the effect would be hurtful, it has been 
found not to be so. I might here narrate 
some cases to prove the truth of this asser- 
tion, but it is not necessary. Suffice it to 
say, that it is confirmed by the experience 
of every physician that has pursued a frank 
and candid course in his intercourse with 
the sick. 

Secondly.—It is also erroneously as- 
sumed that concealment can always, or 
generally, be effectually carried out. There 
are SO many ways by which the truth can 
be betrayed, even where concerted plans are 
laid, guarded at every point, that failure is 


But the principle of expediency 


much more common than success, 
my experience has extended. 
guarded expression or act, even 


ment, or some information communicated 


by those who are not in the secret, perhaps 
by children, or some evidence casually seen, 


very often either reveals the truth, o 


awakens suspicion and prompts Inquiry 
which the most skillful equivocation may | 


not be able to elude. The very air that is 


assume in carrying on the deception often | 
In one instance where. 
this was the case, the suspecting patient. 
said very significantly, ‘‘ How strangely you | 
all seem—you act as if something dreadfal | 
had happened that you mean to keep from | 


defeats the object. 


me.’ Kven the little child often exhibitss 
most correct discrimination in detecting de- 


ception in the manner, the mode of expres. 


sion, and even the very tone of the voice. 


And sometimes, nay very often, people so | 
far undervalue the good sense and shrewd: | 
ness of children, that their deception is 
even ridiculously bungling, and justly ex- | 
cites an honest indignation in the bosom | 


the deceived child. 


We give the following scene as an illus: | 


tration of the above remark: 


«Come, take this,’”’ said a mother to her | 


child, ‘‘ it’s something good.” 


The chiid was evidently a little suspic | 
ous that he was not dealt with candidly; | 


but after a great many assurances from her 
on whom a child ought to be able to rely 
if upon any body in the wide world, he ws 
at length persuaded to take the spoon into 


his mouth. The medicine, whieh was rea") — 


the 
very bitter, was at once spit out, and 


little fellow burst forth in reproaches Upolu 


his mother for telling him such a he. , 
‘No, my dear,’’ said she, 
you no lie. The medicine 2s goo" 
good to cure you. That is what 1 meat” 
‘Good to cure me!’ 


foot con 
look and an air of the most, per ol 
tempt. ‘You cheated me. Youn’ 
did.” 


The contempt which this child ma? | 


fested towards such baretaced equlvor a 


to wil 
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Some | 


on the part | 
of those who are practicing the ria | 
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of them encourage beth by precept and 

example. | 
Thirdly.—If the deception be discovered 

or suspected, the effect upon the patient 1s 


much worse than a frank and full state-_ 


ment of the truth can produce. 
greeable news, for example, be concealed 
from him, there is very great danger that it 
will in some way be revealed to him so 
sbruptly and unexpectedly, as to give him 
a severe shock, which can for the most 
part be avoided when the communication 
is made voluntarily. And then, too, the 
verv fact that the truth has been. withheld, 
increases, for obvious reasons, this shock. 


®) We will relate a case as an example. It 


ecurred during the prevalence of an epi- 
demic. A lady was taken sick and died. 


® The fact of her death was studiously con- 


cealed from another lady of her acquain- 
tance, Who was liable to be attacked by the 
same disease She was supposed by her to 
be doing well, until one day a child from a 
neighboring family accidentally alluded to 
the death of her friend in her presence. 
The shock which the sad news thuss com- 
municated, produced upon her, was almost 
overwhelming, and it was of course rendered 
more intense by the reflection, that her 
iriends thought her to be exeeedingly in 
danger of dying of the p evailing clisease, 
aud therefore had practiced tilis coneeal- 
ment in order to quiet her apprehensions. 
She soon followed her friend and it is not 
M1 Impossible supposition, that the strong 
impression thus made wpon her mind had 
some agency in causing: her death. 

In another case of a similar character, 
the first intimation which a lady had of the 
death of a friend, was from seeing the hys- 
band of this friend pass in the street with 
a badge of mourning. She was immedi- 
ately prostrated’ upon her bed, and was a 
long time in recovering from the shock. 


lf disa: | 
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fact, it clearly follows that deception is im- 
politic as a measure of kindness, and there- 
fore, aside from any other consideration, it 
should Le wholly discarded in our inter- 
eourse with the sick. 

We have a case in mind which exhibits 
in contrast the influence of frankness and 
deception. 


A little girl, the danghter of a farmer, 
had her arm torn to pieces up to the elbow 
in a threshing-macaine constructed very 
wach like a picker. As her mother was 
confined to her bed with severe sickness, 
the child was carried into the house of a 
neighbor. When I arrived Iwas told that 
her mother was in great distress, and fears 
were expressed that the accident would have 
a very bad influence upon her case. 1 
asked if she knew what had happened. 
No,” said her husband, ‘not exactly. 
She found out by the children thet Mary 
was hurt, and then sent for me; and asked 
me what was the matter. I told her at first 
that she had got her finger hurt. She said, 
she knew that was no‘ a], and I at length, 
after she had begged and begged me to tell 
all, told her that her hand was hurt badly. 
And now she 1s crying most piteously, and 
says that we ere deceiving her, and that she 
knows that Mary is almost killed.’ 

I immediately went in to see the mother, 
and found her indeed almost distracted with 
the great variety of dread visions that had 
suggested themselves to her fancy in regard 
to her darling child. As L entered the 
room she cried out, ‘‘ Oh, she’s dead, doc- 
tor, or dying—torn to pieces In agony--- 
Oh, isn’t it so? tell me, tell me the truth !”’ 
«Be quiet,” said I, ‘‘ and I wild tell you all 
the truth. I wil! not deceive you.’ I as- 
sured her that she need give herselt no 
anxiety about the life of her child—that 
was safe. This announcement quieted her 


in a good measure, and I went on to tell 


In Loth of these cases the concealment: of | her that her that her arma was badly torn, 
the truth was prompted by the best of and that I must amputate i above the 


moves—pure kindness ; and yet nothing elbow. 
minute or two, and then the child woul 


SMmore plain than that it was a. mistaken 
kindness, Whatever may be true in other 
instances, the result showed this to be the 
lact in these two cases. And if it be true, 
a8 we think all experience will prove, that 


success. any al 
ess, and not failure, in the at 
“oncealinent, is 


the exception to the general | 


I told her that this would take but 


be essentially well. It was necessary to go 
into these particulars in: answer to her en- 
quires, ( which were the more minute from. 
the fact that she had been deceived, ) or 
else I should forfeit her confiddence,: and 
thus commit the same error that had already 
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been committed. She thanked me for 
heing so frank with her, and said that 
thotigh it was hard to think of the operation, 
che could bear that, if the child’s life was 
only spared. She grieved still, it is true; 
but there was none of that overwhelming 
distraction that results from vague appre- 
hension. 

. Fourthly.—The destruction of confidence, 
resulting from discovered deception, 1s 
productive of injurious consequences to the 
persons deceived. ‘The moment that you 
are detected in deceiving the sick, you at 
once impair or even destroy their confidence 
in your veracity and frankness. very 
thing that you do afterward is suspected, 
and a full and unshrinking trust is not 
accorded to you even when you deserve it, 
though you may try to obtain it by the 
most positive and solemn assurances. UH, 
for example, you wish to encourage a 
patient, and you; tell; him that though the 
bow of hope is dim to his eve, it is bright 
to your own: “Ah!” he will think, if he 
does not say, ‘‘ how know but that it 
is as dim to him as it looks to me— he has 
deceived me once, and perhaps he does 
now. 


Every physician has seen the injurious 
influence of deception upon children. Some- 
times it is of a most disastrous character, 
and occasionally, we have not a doubt, it 
proves fatal. Deception is more frequently 
practiced upon children than upon adults, 
and many seem to think they have not the 
same right to candor and honesty in our 
intercourse with jthem. But a child can 


appreciate fair and honest treatment as_ 


well as an ‘adult can, and he has as good a 


right to receive it at our hands. He some. 
times claims this right in terms, and by) 


acts not to be mistaken. And when it is 


most cases have been avoided by frank and 
candid treatment, continues throngh th 
whole course of the disease to the last i 
of life if the case prove fatal, the litt, 
creature feebly but obstinately resisting its 
mother till the exhaustion of coming death 
puts an end to its struggles; and though 
she plies every art that fondness can devise 
to win back the lost confidence of her day- 
ling elild, it is allin vain. 
If the reader have any adequate idea of | 
the importance of quietness in the manage- 
ment of the sick, we need not spend time 
to prove, that this resistance of the sick 
child has an injurious effect upon the disease, 
and that in those cases where life has but a 
feeble trembling hold, where the silver cord 
is worn down almost to its last thread, such 
a struggle may break that thread by its 
violence. We have not a doubt that many 
a child has died under such circumstances, | 
that might otherwise have recovered. 


Let us not to be understood to imply that — 
the resistance made by children to the ad- 
ministration of medicine is invariably the 
result of deception practiced upon them, 
though this is the cause undoubtedly in 
quite a large proportion of the cases, and 
those too of the worst and most wnconquer- | 
able character. And it may be remarked, 
that in many cases this may be the cause ot” 
the difficulty where it is little suspected. | 
For it is so common a habit to decerve 
children in this matter, that it is often done — 
unconsciously. But though the parent may 
not remember it, the child does, and the 


_erucl oppressive act (for so it may be prop: 


erly called) locked’up in the memory of the 
child, wakes up rebellion in his heart thal 
“is not easily quelled. Many a parent ig 
thus in a moment, for the sake of a slight 
temporary advantage, sown the wind (0 


taken from him he shows his* sense of the 


reap the whirlwind.—Vew Englander. 


wrong by remonstrances and retaliatory’ 


language, and by a system of rebellion to 
an authgrity which he despises, as well as 
fears, foritsfalschOok: 


__~»Suppose a mother succeeds in giving a 
~ dose of medicine by stratagem, the admin- 


istration of every dose atter it is accom- 
panied with a fearful struggle. 


of a long sickness, and which might in 


‘The strife 
which results from the spirit of resistance: 
thus engendered, perhaps in the beginning | 


punish a girl for 
a romp, but thank! Heavenwhe. has 
herhealfh tobe. It is better than 4“ 


torted spine or hectic cheek. Litte 
should be great romps—better than 
W here is the gy" 
nasium that should be attached to": 
other 


every 


School? 'That’s coming too, like 
provements. 
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saloon. 
Slight curls to the dark, ‘‘it’s awful warm 


fH was thirsty, too, for she followed her friend 
in—sodid I. It was managed adroitly— 
} acurtain between us—-I could see and hear 
even if I didn’t try to listen. 
m their gloves off. What beautiful white 


ROW opened 


FUTURE WIVES AND MOTHERS. 

Sweet sixteen! They must have been 
that, perhaps more. They were rather 
elegant girls, and had an If my readers 
Jon’t know what I mean by that, let them 
go up Washington street and watch the 
frst beflounced young lady with a gold 
vracelet on her arm. 

I followed them—couldn’t help it. Per- 
haps some might say because they were 
pretty—well, they were pretty—there’s no 
denying it. One had blue eyes, light curls, 
bewitching lips, the other darker hair, 
brighter eyes and as fascinating a smile as 
lever saw. I had passed them once, so I 
knew. Presently they came to an ice cream 


“Siddy, let’s get a cream,’ said the 


and I’m thirsty.”? I judged that Siddy 


They pulled 


dollars. 


hands they had, and how full of rings, 
costly rings. 

7 Siddy,”’ whispered the first speaker, 
_ a great mind to order some wine 
Against we get through, sometimes this 
_ hot weather, you know, ices are rather in- 
| Jurtous; would you ?” 

| “Yes, dear, if you please, certainly ; I 


pry 


| &m very fond of Madeira.”’ 


Nice beginning,”? thought T, probably 
: their brothers suck mint-juleps.”’ 


| A splendid fan tipped with feathers was 


Buse of, 


and made languid and graceful 


W asn't it hot in church yesterday 2?” 
Yes, indeed, Siddy, O, did vou notice 


surplice Wasn’t it pretty 2? How 


“Nor I either. 


| pale De Lancy looked.’ 

to be married, you know.” 
| 700d heavens ! how you startled me ; 

9 to? 

= lo-that white Miss Jane Seaver. He’ll 

| Na with her too. Her father is rich 
= ni uncle’s a millionaire.” 

shaw! well I wouldn’t have him.” 


Why don’t you think 
on Ad Shaw, and he never 
lything but one gold bracelet, 
ouldn’t have cost more than forty 


Ne used to Wait on 
Save her aj 


~ 


the line somewhere. 


He’s a dreadful mean man, | ex- 
pect.” 

“Dear! he must be. Why I wouldn’t 
look at a beau who wouldn’t give me a 
present as often as. once a month, and 
something worth having, too. What are 
they good for, I should like to know, the 
men, all of them, but to take us riding, to 
cairy us to balls and give us presents ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing, to be sure, | don’t intend to 
marry any one who can’t keep a carriage.” 

‘‘Nor I; andgive me a thousand dollar 
bridal outfit. O, did you see Molly Grey’s 
children in church? <Arn’t they beauties ? 
I know what that embroidery cost on their 
frocks—lemon color, wasn’t it? Miss 
Delaney did it, she has, O, frightful sums 
by the foot. What good taste Molly Grey 
has got, hasn’t she? And arn’t the chil- 
dren dear little, haughty darlings ? What 
a manner, what a step! It’s worth while 
to train such little independent things. I’ve 
heard that they won’t look at Carrie Les- 
lie’s children because the Leslies don’t keep 
a carriage. Did you ever?” 
‘Never in my life, but one must draw 
I havn’t even spoken 
to sister Lu since she married that bank 
clerk. Mamma scolds me dreadfully—but 


hopel have a proper pride!”’ and here. 


the pretty lips gave an extra screw as they 
imbibed the delicate cream. 

«How many girls shall you keep when 
you’re married, Siddy 

six or seven,’’ replied the other s1x- 
teen, pulling on her little glove. ‘1 tell 
you, Minnie, I don’t mean to doa thing, 
not even practice as I do at home now, 


And O, such a visiting list as [ will have! 


Then the parties !”’ 


‘Did you hear that the Lanes had only 
fout servants now ?”’ | 
isn’t it shocking ? ‘They sa 
know, isn’t it shocking ley say 
she dresses her own children-—good wine 
isn tit: 
As for 


Most sins begin at the eyes; by them, 
commonly, Satan creeps into the heart. 


FUTURE WIVES AND MOTHERS. 
| | 
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| 
) me, in a fit of thorough disgust, (Lam a 
clerk on five hundred) I quit the place, and 
always shudder atthe sight of wide. haaps, 
| small bonnets and fair faces somewhere 
| about sweet sixteen. IpYL. | 
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316 FEMALE BEAUTY.—CRINOLINE DANGERS, 
in FEMALE BEAUTY. under foot by her blameless and virtuons 
—— | life. She may have had no pretensions 
| BY MRS. ANN L. BALBIRNIE. beauty, so-called, when she began her cop. g 
test with the troubles of life; but the cul. 
In what does it consist and how may it | tivation of the christian graces, go much 
be eultivated and retained ? needed in the conflict, leaves her absolutely je 
‘ We suppose that but few of the daugh-| radiant with faith, hope and charity, 7 
ters of Eve, but have, sometime or other, | unconquered soul beaming forth from every = 
¢ desired to be beautiful. A desire for adm1- | feature of her intellectual face, and she js i 
; ration seems an innate principle of their’ all the more fitted to be the true wih Fe 
‘ | nature; and yet, comparatively few can lay | mother and friend—her husband's adviser 4 
| ' claim to the quality in the abstract. The | her.children’s preceptress ; the counsellor of | Ee! 
Novelist creates all his heroinesas perfect as the ignorant and the friend of the frien. 
angels; but we have never met them in real | less. Such is a true beauty —New-Yot 
life. Every season, in every city, there is | Weekly. | 
 areigning belle among the caughters of 
| fashion: and yet her pretensions are made — 
the subject of discussion till the poor beauty 
( is absolutely dissected, and every feature | CRINOLINE DANGERS. . 
deseanted on. One condemning her eyes ; ; q 
bite another her nose: athird her mouth: a Wuerras, the ladies will be admired I | 
fourth her complexion. ‘Then she is too the world over, however fantastically or 
At: tall, or too short; while the unconscious ridiculously they may dress, And, | 
§ | beauty is revelling in her charms and Wimrreas, they will dress to suit then Zi. 
ee ie | dreaming of fresh conquests. The country | selves, being the actual sovereigns of crea 4 | 
village, too, has its May-Queen; and yet | tion—man being the second fiddle, Ant 
| every village swain does not see her with; Woereas, the loss of one of themiss | 
ae | the same eyes. public and private calamity: Be it there- dq | 
he belle of the ball-room, Saratoga, or | fore _ 
| Newport, subsides into the passe and care- Resolved, unanimously, that our wives | i 


worn middle-aged woman at thirty. The ana daughters be seriously and frequently 
May-Queen, or village coquette has cautioned te cuared against terrible death 
rato the obese and matronly farmer's wife, by fire: and that if the dress becomes igh 
with her whole soul, as it were, divided be- ‘ted, the most certain method of saving H' 
her children, het poultry and her | js to lie down on the floor and roll over ans 
belle. Having a purpose the bod) , head and ears, t 
herself. Self having been her idol she is of all 
5 she | for one woman to run to the reset 


uty other, with self-sacrificing devotion, 


» Where, then, shall we find true beauty ? | the chances are, that both the rescned all 
We answer, in the soul! In the mind, rescuer will suffer terribly. Haye 
rather than in the material frame. ‘little presence of mind, and enjom the of 
The soul never grows old. The woman {son on fire to lie down, but whether 
with a large soul, full of intellect. overflow- or standing up, envelop the 
ing with piety and. benevolence, is endowed lina wollen eek or coat, OF overcoat 
with a beauty which the trials of life shall | blanket from the bed, or the carpe! ee 
| in vain strive to efface! The storms of ad- —anyihing woollen. When the fire 
| versity may rage, but she merely bends her tinguished, remove the clothing 441 Jac? 
Ps | head and the tempest passes over, leaving |as possible, and cover every burned ae 
| eee her only the more beautiful from her contest | with dry flour, the most universally pit 
With the elements, Calumny and detrae- | ble, the most instantaneous a 
Hom tay assail her, but she tramples them j and the most specially curative agen 
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CRINQLINE DANGERS. 317 


can be employed. A moisture comes from 
the surface of the injured parts, which, 
mixing with the flour, makes a paste or 
glue impervious to the atmosphere. It is 
the oxygen of the atmosphere which keeps 
up the burning, after the flame is extin- 
guished ; so any means which excludes air 
arrests the burning and destruction. Thus 
it is that when a part is burned, the pain 
is instantly removed by plunging it in cold 
water, where it may be kept until the flour 
can be procured. 

An estimable young lady of this city had 
her dress recently fired while passing a 
stove, the door of which was open; she 
died in great agony. A few days later, the 
daughter of a Boston gentleman was stand-. 
ing near the chimney-piece, when her dress 
took fire, and she died within a few hours. 
A Jiondon paper states, that within six 
weeks from January Ist, no less than nine- 
teen deaths were recorded from fired gar- 
ments. The greatest danger is from wood 
fires, and candles or lamps placed on the’ 
floor. | 

It is greatly to be regretted, that our 
wives and daughters will stutify themselves 
by a dress so useless, so unbecoming, so 
Inconvenient, so extravagent, and so dan- 
gerous. One woman dresses in a manner 
to conceal the fact that she is soon to be- 
come a mother: and straightway every 
young girl in’ Christendom adopts the 
‘ame style! It is a libel on our intelli- 
fence and our independence. ‘This truck- 
ling: apmg of the frivolities of foreign 
fashion is a disgrace to the nation.—Jouwr- 
hal Health. 


lor the Aurora. 
Che following lines were written several years 
ag 

5% 0 anticipation of a trip to the South. 


BY MRS. MARIA ARMSTRONG. 


Farewell, dear sister! T must leave, - 

My own dear native home— 

Yet still Will mem’ry fondly cleave, 
To scenes of days by-gone. 


’ oft-times will those wood y hills, 
"ise to mem’ry’s view, 
ile fresh pellucid rippling rills, 


y 


Y 


Retlect their greenish hue. : 


Lhe sturdy oak, the beechen tree, 
W hose shades I’ve often court’d 
And wild flow’rs cull’d in childish glee, 
While on the grass I’ve sport’d. 


The craggy bluff whose mossy brow, 
Hangs o’er the murm’ring stream— 
Almost I see its image now, - 
Upon the waters gleam. 


Days of childhood, I love ye yet, 
Although ye are no more,—— 
I would not, if I could, forget, 


. those happy daysof yore. 


go where savage ately trod 
Their native forest wild ; 

Where lies beneath the planter’s clod, 
The warrior, wife and child. 


Yes, the Indians’ hunting ground, 
My future home shall be, | 

Where wild deer through the forest bound, 
And feed in sportive glee. 


W here carol notes of wild birds sound, 
Through woody glen, and hill-— 

Yet oft will mem’ry twine around, 
The scenes of Readyville. 


THE SMART BOY. 


‘¢Mother,” said a little boy, ‘‘ you told 
me I must. be smart, and ‘Tommy Benton 
says it’srich folks that are smart, and you 
know we are not rich, mother.” 


“Tommy Lenton means grandeur and 


fine style,” said his mother; ‘‘ but I mean 
energy and industry, and you, if you are 
not rich, if you are smart to work, and 
smart to learn, may be smart in Tommy s 
way, when you come to be aman. I knew 


a man who gave away a-large fortune who 


was a poor boy, and went to Boston with 
his clothes in a small bundle; but he was 


‘a smart little boy. He had courage; he 


was not afraid of the dark, he was not 
afraid of the cold; he was not afraid to get 
out of a warm bed ina cold morning, he 
was not afraid to dress in a cold room, he 
was not afraid of cold water ; for a boy who 
has a dirty face, and dingy hands, who has 
symptoms of hydrophobia when he sees a 
wash-bowl of cold water; 1s net a smart 
boy and will never make a smart man. 

Grace Quinn. 
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_ shows the blight that is displayed yet more 


918 THE SON UNGUIDED, HIS MOTHER’S SHAME. 


THE SON UNGUIDED, HIS MOTH- 
ER’S SHAME. 


A Child left to himself bringeth bis Mother toshame. 
xxix. 

Were human nature sinless in its origi- 
nal traits, and heavenward in its untanght 
and spontaneous tendencies, the Bible 
would not have uttered this testimony: nor 
would all observation have confirmed its 
melancholy truth. The tree left to itself 
in a congenial soil, drinks in the air, the 
light, and the rain of heaven, and springs 
aloft, rejoicing in its vigor and verdant 
heauty. ‘The animal left to its own prompt- 
ings, in unfettered elasticity and unguided 
liberty, displays an agility and graceful- 
ness which the hand’ of restraint only im- 
pairs and cripples. But give up man to 
himself, and he runs through a career of 
riot that finds, speedily and surely, its close 
in ruin. 

As christian mothers, you do not wish 
‘o forget this saddening truth. Your 
youthful charge in all their winning Joveli- 
ness, arc not, as romance and poetry would 
paint them, but unfledged cherubs, the un- 
fallen progeny of a fallen race, with no 
traces of the sins felt and deplored hy their 
parents in their own experience. The bud 


in the full-blown flower. Undue indul- 
gence biings out to the surface the marks 
of the inward and hereditary leprosy of a 
fatal malady. The glories and joys of a 
recovered Eden, were God to give them 
back to us, would not of themselves oblite- 
rate, but probably enhance only, these 
moral lineaments that speak the lineage ot 
Adam, the rebel and the traitor; and which 
prove that the Bible had truly testified 
against mankind, when it witnessed of 
them that they are revolters against God 
irom their birth. 

But why, it may be asked, should the 
shame of a child, who may have been ruined 
bythe overweening fondness and indul- 
gence which fostered and developed the 
original evil of his nature, redound to his 
mother? Are not her cares and burdens 
sufficient without this enhancement? Ts 
not restraint, if necessary, to be expected 
from theother parent, and from that sterner 
sex, whom tears and cries less easily move 
than they affect the kind heart of woman, | 


= 


‘mother has, and the father has not, in 


and who shrink less than does she from 
the inifletion of* pain? Is not-the fault of 
such injurious tenderness in the child's ole 
cation to rest rather on the father’s than the 
mother’s head? We would neithey deny 
nor forget the father’s duties and influen« 
in forming the character of his child, By 
our text speaks of the mother. Of thisle 
us speak at the present time. | 
A mother has, in this matter of the child's 
education and early development of temper 
and character, peculiar responsibilities, bo. 
cause she has peculiar advantages. But if 
this be the fact, let us remember that. }e- 
sides this, to these her special responsibili. 
ties, and special advantages, are added also _ 
her peculiar rewards. | 


J. Look then at the advantages which the 


educing and forming the character of the. 
gleeful, radiant, and bounding creatures | 
that tenant your nurseries, and send ringing 
through your homes the joyous music of 
childhood’s langhter, and the merry shouts~, 
of sportive infancy. Your sex has,"as its” 
chosen period of influence over these the. 
young, the earlier portion of the child’s hie, 
when it is most impressible. Its character 
is as yet wax, as far as all change, short 0! 
regeneration, is concerned. How soon, ant 
that long ere the period when the boys | 
transferred mostly to the father’s care, has 
that wax hardened into the stubborn an 
impassive granite. From you the child | 
learns, in the opening dawn of reason, the 
rudiments of all his knowledge, the first use 
of his senses, and especially that great anil 
strange gift, the art of speech. As the 
earliest teacher, then, woman is answerable 
fora large share of the child’s future chat 
acter and developments. As again, the 
mother begins before the father, so she has 
generally more dime to give than the ri 
parent. While he is absorbed, especis 
in our great cities, in the task-work of t e 
work-shop, the warehouse or the office, ve 
early morn to dewy eve, you may give MO” 
of your best hours to the child, 1 labor 
with him, or in prayer for him., # 
father’s hours, spent with his boy, 10 nN 
childhood, may be but weeks when our? | 
up, Whilst yours are whole years. | af 
mother has, also, from the constitution 
her sex, more gentleness and pret jh. 
And these, as they attract any ages | 
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THE SON UNGUIDED, HIS MOTHER'S SHAME. 


especially the heart of the young. (¢ hild- 
hood is the season of strong and quick 
afection, when the young prattler shrinks 
fom the stern and thoughtful brow, but 
turns instinctively to the open gaze, and 
beaming eye of tenderness. “And this, the 
secret of woman’s strength over childhood, 
is also the secret source of her weakness and 
danger, if her fondness be unguarded by 
reason and parental faithfulness. ‘Dhesame 
tenderness that wins her child’s affections, 
naturally disposes her to undue and injuri- 
ous indulgence of that child’s weaknesses 
and follies. With more of time to give 


her child, and more of tenderness manifested | 
towards him than the other parent can 
generally bestow or display, the mother 
will have again more of her child’s confi- 
dence. And even the gentlest and most 
beloved father will hardly ever, in this mat- 
ter at least, be able to gain equality wi h 
the mother in the open-hearted, trusting un- 
reserve, with which the child resorts to her 
knee, and reveals himself; othe wishes that 
he cherishes, the wrongs, eal or fancied, 
that he has suffered, and the faults that he 
has heedlessly or passionatel: committed. 
Ishe grieved ; has a playmate injured him; 
is he sad or afraid ; to his mother he brings 
his tale, sure of ready sympathy. There 
are often secret chambers in the heart of a 
child, to which the mother’s hand only has 
found the key, and which to the father are 
hever opened. ‘The one parent is often but 
revered, whilst the other is ¢rusted by their 
common offspring. Thelast of the mother’s 
advantages. that we would name, is one 
closely connected with this. There is more 
wequaintance on the part of the mother, if 
observant and intelligent, with the peculi- 
ines of her child’s character and tempe- 
m™ament; and more ready assimilation be- 
‘ween herand him, than between the child 
os his lather. If races naturally, as the 
( Buffon ) asserted, 
therefore, the distine- 
men are more often 
then le mother than to the father, 

e between those who are thus 


\: 
as, by natural constitution, more of like- 
Th edness, a reacdier sympathy, and a 


NO e . . 
mr easy and entire assimilation of pur- 


ts 

tes 8, tastes and habits. "Thus, then, favored | 

2 more than ah equal share of influence, 
® earlier cgmmencement of her influ- 


ence; and in the greater amount of time 
she can afford to bestow on her child - with 
her greater constitutional gentleness and 
patience ; and the consequent confidence of 
her child more readily yielded to her; and 


with hergeneral superiority in closeness of 


acquaintance. and readiness of assitnilation 
with her child’s tastes, is it unjust to say 
that the mother has peculiar advantages 
for giving, under God, the first and forming 
impwse to the character of that deathless 
spirit, whom her Father in heaven has in- 


trusted for a time to her keeping ? 


iJ. Now, from these superior opportuni- 
ties for moulding to her own liking, and 
into her own likeness, the heart and temper 
of her ofispring, the mother incurs inevi- 
tably her corresponding responsibilities. 
Where she can do more than a father, she 
owes more than, a father. If her child is 
le't to itself, of either or both parents, hers 
is the earlier, and so far at least, the chiefer 
guilt. By the infant thus left to itself, we 
rican not merely a child deserted to hire- 
ling tenderness—not merely the child tha: 
the mother loves, as it were, only by dep- 
uty, or only at snatches of time, and sees 
but in the intervals of her amusements and 
her rounds of fashionable visits,—but the 
child also, that if constantly in the mother’: 


eyes or the mother’s arms even, is yet let! 


to its own wild will, and unchecked temper, 
and uncurbed selfishness ;#-the child that 
asks and is never refused; that cries and 
the voice o! the little despot, yet perhaps 
not much more than a nursling in arms, 1s 
law toa fond household. If the child of a 
fond and ill-judging mother be thus in it 
infantile and youthful years, left to its own 
course, hers is a large share in the wrong 
inflicted by such indulgence and neglect, 
upon the child, and its forming principles 
anid habits, and upon the family into which 
birth or marriages brings it, and upon the 
society into which with riper years 1t comes 
to play its part as citizen, or neighbor, or 
friend. 

But for what is the mother responsible © 
The mother is responsible to God and man 
for the manner in which she seeks to use, 
her peculiar advantages to instil into the 
youth ul mind right principles of action, 
and just views of duty and of life. She 
has, the first of human beings, the e@r, the 
eye, the soul of her child unlocked to he: 
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influence. 
little world, in whose light he revolves and 
lives. It is an awful as well as glorious 
task, my sisters, to stand forth before a new 
born child of our race, and train for God 
the immortal being you have received but 
freshly from God. Let the gales of piety 
breathe over the opening buds of reason 
and conscience. Astheeye of your infant’s 
bodily frame, when opened to the light, 
seeks naturally the Heaven, the home of 
light, so when the eye of your infant's soul 
opens to the light of truth, be it your first 
care to fix the gaze of that soul on the 
God of truth; and let its earliest recollec- 
tions of a mother’s teachings be blended 
with the words, ‘* Our Father in Heaven.” 
A mother is responsible for early restraint 
of her child. he work which school- 
masters and legislators cannot. do for the 
sturdy and rebellious youth, or for the stal- 
wart and ungovernable man, might have 
been done by the earlier and gentler re- 
straints of a mother’s firm and faithful 
tenderness. The mother’s little finger 
might outweigh the pedagogue’s ferule, 
and the policeman’s staff, and the Kaysar’s 
scepture. Not that we would have the 
mother to be always checking the gush of 
childlike merriment, or worrying and rasp- 
ing the quick sensitiveness of childhood by 
endless objurations ; not that the frown, 
and the scream even, of passion should 
visit its outbreaks and delinquinces. 
‘‘Forbearing threateinng,’’ said the 
wisdom of an apostle to masters, whose 
task is with sterner natures than that of 
tender infancy ; and to parents he said . 
‘‘provoke not your children to wrath.’’* 


But control is necessary to order, and order | 


Is necessary to happiness. And the law- 
less household is a wretched household, 
whatever its splendid affluence or its gor- 
geous elegance. The child is not, by reck- 
less indulgence, to be left to the selection of 
his own associates, making the street or the 
kitchen his chosen school, and selecting 
playmates and teachers as Satan furnishes 
them. But firmness, seldom interfering by 
the use of mere force, but yet always felt in 


its mild and watchful steadiness, is aj} 


parent's duty, and interest, and glory, even 
towards her darling and most promising 
child. Little, however, is to be hoped for 
from those ague-fits of passionate severity, 


THE SON UNGUIDED, HIS MOTHER’S SHAME. 


She is to him the sun of his varied by as passionate flushings of Miter. | 


mittent and feverish fondness, under which 
the child may complain, like Jaco) of ty 
service of Laban, ‘that the ‘sun’s heat 
wastes him by day, and the frost by night’ 
Such was the treatment Byron was acer. 
tomed to meet in his wayward childhood 
from his ill-judging and passionate mother 

A mother’s responsibilities, we remark | 
again, require mech prayer. Were ther 
more Hannahs, the’state would be blessed 
with more Samuels among its judges ani 
its statesmen ; and did our churches aboitnd 
more in the Eunice and the Lois, the Timo- 
thy of Apostolic times would more fre- 
quently be found re-appearing in ow 
sanctuaries and pulpits. The mother who 
does not pray has not yet learned her chief 
duty to her child. The christian and the 
heathen world must be stormed from the 
closet of christian mothers, if ever they are 
to be won to the entire and universal sway 
of Christ, 

The extent of a mother’s success 1s not 
always to be learned here, nor is it un- 
formly immediate and visible in proportion 
to her efforts and hopes. Natural constitu- 
tion may make one child a less success! 
subject of effort and influence than another. 
No training could have converted the im 
pulsive, headlong and headstrong Peter 
into John, the loving disciple whom Jest: 
loved: as no cares of the mother, whose 
early loss he so tenderly and sweetly (le- 
plored, could have given to the gentle and 
sensitive Cowper, the rugged energies and 
aggressive manhood of his cotempor), 
the stern and massive Johnson. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


ark 
The man who carries a lantern 


night can have friends all -arount 
walking safely by its rays, and ‘be Be 
franded. So he who has. the 
light of hope in his breast, help 
many others in this world’s darkness, * 


. gall: 
to his own loss, but to their precious / 


If those who are toiling for wealth 


leave their children, would but habits 

the pains tosecure for them Lig be. 

how much more serviceable wowe ©" 
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Pigs 


gown; “but someway I never wanted 
§, Charles is dreadful anxious that I should 
H, see Miss somebody, I forget who, some one 
H) he has taken a great fancy to; and I think, 


“xtra; sol am anxious, for a wonder, to 
j 0. Well, good morning ; I put my bread. 
and if don’t hurry, it will be 


j, Surprised and a little disappointed to hear 
onthe followmg evening. As Mrs. Law- 


| plain, old-fashioned people. ‘They had once 


'° give their sons 


Fortune in prospect. Both being hand- 
| ancl fascinating, they were 
Bre: admired by the ladies, and it was 
ti ‘Tange that they had 

twenty-eight, the other at thirty, 
stout selecting wives for themselves. 


eye, as 
inhand 


than that 


WHICH WAS THE 


2 


GNNTLEMAN, 


WHICH WAS THE GENTLEMAN. 
BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 

«(harles wants me to go to the party 
to-morow night,’’ said one old lady to an- 
other, as the two sat in a comfortable par- 
lor, chatting and knitting. | 

“La! well why don’t you go dear?” 
asked Mrs. Lawrence, “‘1’m sure [ would 
if Henry asked me; I havn’t been in com- 
pany so long that I really think it would 
do me good.”’ | 

“That's what Charles says, and he told. 
me that Henry said he would take you if IL 
would go.” 

“La! did he? why, he didn’t say any- 
thing to meabout it; to be sure, Ul go if 
you will. Vl just fix up my brown silk, 
and put a new ribbon on my cap; we are 
old-fashioned folks you know, and it won’t 
matter much how we dress.’’ 

“Tmight have gone olten,’’ said Mrs. 
Abrams, placidly smoothing the folds of her’ 


whoever Charles likes, must be a little 


over the pans.” 


When Henry came home to tea, he was 
hismother say that she would go with him 
rence had said, both of the mothers. were 


N poor, both had been left widows, but 
y much thrift and economy had managed 


a good ednueation, and 
¥ were both now rising young men, with 


arrived, one at the 


he night of the party came; Henry 
ence surveyed his mother with a critical 
She came down stairs, handkerchief 
yeti, attired for the occasion. 
ant you a smaller handkerchief 


-’’ he asked, when she spread it 


on her lap preparatory to adjusting her 
(ress cap in it to carry, that she might not 
get it jammed. | 

ves, but this is the nicest,’ she re- 
plied, «I put that beautiful great piece of 


| lace round it a purpose; why! don’t you 


like it?”’ 
“It isn’t genteel ; 


havn’t you got a 
smaller one ? ” 


| Va yes, if you say so, I'll get one of 


them little mites of things, but this is more 
to my taste.” 


«Well, we must start now; T shall be 
under the necessity of leaving you by your- 


self fora while after we get there, as I 
have to go for a young lady. Are you 
ready ?”? | 
‘© Q, yes,” said the cheerful old mother ; 
“I shan’t mind staying ; and looking at 
the folks coming in; its natural for young 
folks to like young folks,’ she said to her- 
self, as she went up stairs to get her bonnet 
and shawl. ‘They walked nearly a mile; 
the rooms were just lighted when they ar- 
rived ; Henry put his mother in charge of 
the lady’s maid, and wished her to stay in 
the dressing-room till he came after her. 
Then, hiring an expensive carriage, he 
drove a quarter of a mile after a young 
lady of seventeen, to whom he had offered 
his escort. Mrs. Lawrence sat contentedly, 
chatting with the waiting maid, while the 
guests came in to unshawl, many of whom 
wondered who that queer old lady was. 


Charles Abrams came home to supper 
that same night, in high glee. ‘‘ Well, 
mother! I declare !’’ he exclaimed, as the 
old lady in a plain gray dress, greeted him 


at the table ; ‘‘ you do look so nice! what a_ 


pretty cap you've got ! and there—I meant 
to buy you a more stylish fan, but that 1s 
rather pretty if it is plain.’”” 

‘<Q, yes, this is good enough for an old 
woman,’ said his mother, smiling. 

“Nothing is good enough for you, moth- 
er, in my estimation,” replied Charles, 
drinking his tea—‘‘ are you all ready, be- 
cause L have sent for a carriage, and it will 
be here in a few moments ; you won't ob- 


ject, I suppose, to riding with another lady, 


the very one by-the-by I am so anxious for 


you to see?” 
co] ain all ready,” saul his mother, 


smiling, ‘and 1 shall be very happy to 
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called out. After seating her he hurried 


WHICH WAS THE GENTLEMAN-——EVENING MUSINGS. 


— 


ride with your friend ; is it far from here?”’ 


«Only half a mile,” he replied, rising 
from the table, ‘‘ and there is the carriage. ” 
Henry Lawrence entered the beantiful 
parlors with his mother on his arm, walked 
half-sleepishly to the hostess and presented 
her, then looked her out a corner, where she 
might sit, if possible, unnoticed, and where 
her old-fashioned sayings, and quart, un- 
rammatical expressions. would not be 


away and again entered, with a dashing, 
showy girl, sparkling with jewels, whom 
he kept on his arm longer than etiquette 
required, and to whom he never mentioned 
his mother, fearing her ideas of gentility 
and modern elegance might receive a shock, 
from which she would not recover. 


Charles Abrams, on the contrary, entered 
with his mother on one arm, and a beauti- 
ful girl, splendidly, yet modestly dressed, 
on the other. Conducting both to seats, he 
led up his friends as he met them, and in- 
troduced his mother with much grace, and 
proudly too, as if he had said, ‘all I am I 
owe to this excellent woman.” And as the 
evening progressed he frequently walked 
with her, in fact showing her more atten- 
tion than the young lady, who, it was plain 
to see, had won his love. 


‘¢T do not see Mrs. Lawrence ;”’ said his 
mother’ on one of these occasions, ‘‘ I am 
afraid, after all, she didn’t come. I have 
seen Henry several times, with a very hand- 
some young lady.”’ 

‘We will walk through the rooms,”’ re- 
sponded. Charles, *‘ 1am certain she came.” 
‘They found her at last, sitting contentedly, 
but with a somewhat worried look on her 
face, as if she was not enjoying the evening 
as well as she wished. . 

‘* We have been looking for you,”’ said 
Mrs. Abrams, * why do you not come out 
among the crowd 2’’ 

‘‘O! they are all strangers to me, yon 
know,” said Mrs. Lawrence, quietly. | 

‘‘So they were to me;” said the other, 
‘but Charles has been introducing me to so 
many, that I feel tolerably acquainted.” | 

A look, almost of pain, passed over the 
plain face of her friend. Henry had been. 
near her but once during the evening, and 
then to request her not to display her pocket 
handkerchief, as it had an old-fashioned 


| 


| 


| 
| 


mark upon it. He had not brought up the : 


stow his affections, for she was 


Intensely 
fashionable,”’ 


and he was weak-zindel 


enough to believe that a presentation woul]. 


injure his stit. 


‘Are you not going to take your mother | 


mto supper ?”” asked Charles of Henry, the 


latter had only the lady of his affections: 
the former, his mother at one side, his af : 


fianced bride on the other. 


‘*T am coming back for her,” said Henry, | 


blushing scarlet. young lady gavel 
towards him enquiringly; “ is your mother 


here ?”’ she asked, 1 should so have likel 


to see her.’’ 


F will bring her presently,” said Henry, | 
When the i 


but the mischief was done. 


lish young girl and made her | 
with one on whom he had resolved to be. | 


young lady saw the plain old-fashioned & 
woman, with her homely common sens, | 
she saw too the heartlessnes of the manwho | 
professed, in actions at least, to love her, 
and from that moment he lost all charm in | 
her eyes. ‘To Charles’ betrothed, on the 
contrary, the young man who could, inthe | 
heartless face of fashion, show respect to | 
gray hairs, and love, manly and noble, to 
the plain illiterate mother who had reared | 


him, was above all petty pride, all little 
ness of character, and she gazed at mn with 
humid eyes, and with feclings that would 
have been more precious to him, could he 


of love. 
Reader, which was the gentleman: 


For the Auror. 
EVENING MU SINGS. 


BY STELLA. 
Tis night, and o’er the landscape ty 
Are falling shadows dark and still, 
Soft dreamy sounds and voices = 
Are eehoing from wood and hill. 


O! Ihave ever loved the night, 
To pensive tranquil musings given, 

I love the mystic soft moonlight, a 
The grandeur of the starry heav 


"Tis meditation’s favored hour, 
When earthly strife distracts no ot 
And mem’ry comes, with mage 
T’o turn her pleasant pages °°" 


if 


have known them, than her sweetest words ft 
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preacher—and the story is true to the letter 


j Would probably not refuse to accept him, 
hotwithstanding his reputed eccentricities. 


| lominie, for he very perceptibly lisped ; 
| “then I'll go and thee her.” 


| oe St bell was answered by the serving- 
maid, 
| calmly asked the lover. 


| thay to Mith P—— that I with to thpeak to 


| '0Vitation to walk in. 


bat] 


wife. 


EVENING MUSINGS.—BUSINESS-LIKE.— THE SINGLE RULE OF 
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wander, asin other years, | 
Beneath the solemn starlit sky— 

Leaves are still bright with dewy tears— 

- And winds are murmuring sweetly by. 


And flowers, and trees, and streams are here; 
But paths where 1 was wont to stray, 

And all the scenes to memory dear 
Are far away—are far away. 


And change hath o’er my spirit passed 
Since those remembered transient years, 


Hope’s radiant sky is overcast, 
And fancy’s wing is dimmed with tears. 


grieve { not for time that’s gone— 
For I have found more ’during treasures, 
Life’s radiant morning mist hath flown, 
But not life’s more substantial pleasures. 


BUSINESS-LIKE. 


A good story is told of a Methodist 


—who lived about forty yearsago. He was 
abachelor, and we could write his real 
name, but prefer te call him Smith. He 
resisted many persuasions to marry, which | 
his friends were constantly making, until 
hehad reached a tolerably advanced age, 
and he himself began to feel the need of, 
or at least, to have new ideas of the com- 
fort of being nursed with woman’s gentle 
care. Shortly after entering one of his ¢ir- 
cuits, a maiden lady, also of ripe years, was 
strongly recemmended te him, and his 
iriends again urged that ke had better get 
married, representing that the lady named 


“Do you think tho?” responded the 


€was aman of his word. His ring at 


“Ith Mith P—— within?” briskly, but 


: Yes, sir, Will you walk in?” 
I thank you. Be kind enough,to 


‘ra moment.” 
_ Miss P—— appeared 


and repeated the 
"No, thank you; I'll thoon explain my 
et I m the new Methodist preacher. 
unmarried. My friendth think I'd bet- 


ter 
recommend you for my 
ave you any objection ?”’ 


Why, really, Mr. 
 **There—don’t anther now. Will call 
thith day week for your reply. Good-day.” 

On that day week he appeared at the 
door of Miss P——’s residence. It was 
promptly answered by the lady herself, 

“Walk in, Mr. Smith.” 

‘*Cannot, ma’am. Have not time. Start 
on my circuit round in half an keur. Ith 
your anther ready, ma’am 2’ 

‘“‘Q do walk in, Mr. Smith.”’ 

“‘Can’t indeed, ma’am. Pleath anther 


me—yeth or no.” 


“Well, Mr. Smith, it is a very serious 
matter. J should not like to get out of the 
way of Providence’? — 

‘I perfectly understand you, Mith P—— 
We will be married thith day week. I 
will callat thith hour, Pleath be ready, 
Ma’am.”’ 

He called on that day week, at that hour. 
She was ready; they were married, and 
lived happily several years. 


THE SINGLE RULE OF “ 700.” 

It is now the custom of philosophers 
and moralists, as well as of mathematic- 
ians to lay down rules for everything they 
would teach. I like the custom. <A spe- 
cific rule is something wsalde, though it 
may not always be applicable. I like to 
have the rade and the tlustration ef the rule 


together, in teachiag morals and manners, | 


as well as in teaching arithmetic and alge- 
bra. Let us have everything «understood, 
and the reason of it, as far ascan be. Let 
us have different rules, and he reason of 
them, so far as the nature 0 
will admit. 

When | began to “cipher” and had ad- 
vanced to the “Single rule of Three,” | 
theught I had‘got far along in the book. 


| Have not some of our modern teachers of 
morals and of manners got a/most as far? 


that is, tothe Single rule of Too! 
read the directions of one concerning dress ; 
and the infallible, undeniable rule of pro- 
priety is, not dress gaily, nor too 
costly, nor carelessly, nor 100 meanly. 

Another says of dignity of deportment, 
“do not mingle foo much with the lower 
class, nor be foo familiar with common 
people: and do not be too high minded, 


the subject 
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THE SINGLE RULE OF 


SHALL SEE HER AGAIN. 


nor too dignified.” So of economy; ‘ be 
not too wasteful, too regardless of little 
things, foo inattentive to small expenses ; 
nor too close, too careful, too economical.” 
The mother tells her careless boy, *‘ do not 
go too near the clothes or curtains with the 
candle; do not stay ¢oo long at your un- 
cle’s ; do not be too wild or ¢oo noisy there.” 
To correct a child for the transgression 
of such a precept, would be to correct him 
for anerror in judgment, perhaps, while 
the child did truly mean to obey, and did 
obey as well as he could. He was left to 
his own judgment as to the meaning of too 
near, too long, &c., and did according to 
the best of his judgment. 
Our modern philosophers of morals and 
of manners, have certainly discovered a 
rule of universal application to every thing. 
That rule is ‘‘ the single rule of too.’’ But 
is it of any practical utility? It used to be 
gravely said to the toper, and solemnly 
proclaimed from the pulpit, ‘‘ do not drink 
Too much ;” and with this rule fully: im- 
pressed on his mind, the toper could enjoy 
his grog and preach the rule of ¢oo to oth- 
ers at the same time. ‘The rule defines 
nothing, and leaves every one as much at a 
loss as if it had not been given at all. If 
it is good for any thing practically, it needs 
to be defined and demonstrated for every 
case to which itis to be applied. ‘l'empe- 
rance men ave illustrated the just ap- 
plication of it to the use of alcohol. Every 
writer and every teacher renders it practi- 
cally useful, so far as he points out specifi- 
cally and correctly the duties of life. Since 
every one who presumes to teach by writing 
or speaking should aim to benefit others, 
let him nevergive the “single rule of too” 
asa guide to dutv, unless he defines and 
illustrates the application. 


ELoIsa. 


The love of ornament creeps slowly, but 
surely, into the female heart. A girl who 


twines the lily in her tresses and looks at’ 


herself in the stream, will soon wish that 
the lily were fadeless, and the stream a 
mirror, Let the young girl seek to adorn 
her beauty, if she be taught also to adorn 
her mind and heart, that she may have 


wisdom to direct her love of ornament in 
due moderation. 


— 


I SHALL KNOW HER AGAry. 


How you gazed on that vision of beauty awhile 
How it waved till won by 7 
smile ! 


How it passed through the portals of pearl ik, 
a bride ! 


How } — as it passed, and the moming sta 
ied ! 
The sky was all blushes, the earth was al] bliss, 
ing like this!” 


So my beautiful May passed away from life's 
even ; 


heaven ; 


dawn, 
A window was open—my darling was gone! 


For the angel on watch took the wanderer in. 


her hair ; 


wear there ! 


warm requitals more joyfully respond, She 


that of his happy fireside. 


she holds over her spirit. 
recorded wisdom which he reads c 
eyes, come to his mind with a new G2” 


voice. He scarcely knows weariness wl 
ler song 
| 
| “ou 
gloom which is proof against the you 
brightness of her smile. iw 
-and ornament of his hospitality, the é 
nurse of his sickness, and the constant" 

ness which one chiefly cares to have 
because they are unpretending, but & 
sive proofs of love. 


the light of Gog, | 


And the prayer of your heart was, “Be myend. | 


So the blush of her being was blended with | 


So the bird of my bosom fluttered up to the | 


A truant from tears, from time, and from sin— | 


And when [shall hear the new song that she 


sings, 
I shall know. her again, notwithstanding her | 
wings, | 


By those eyes full of heaven—by the light of | 


And the smile she wore here she _ will surely 


A Goop Davanter.—There are other 
ministers of Jove more conspicuous than 
she, but none in which a gentler, lovelier 
spirit dwells, and none to which the hearts” 


is the steady light of her father’s re 
Her ideal is indissolubly connected WO | 
She is his | 
morning sunshine and evening star. The | 
grace, vivacity, and tenderness ol her of 
| have their place in the mighty sway WH" 
he lessons | 
with her 


—_ 


yr 
doth not make him forget, 


ng | 


She is the pride 


kine” 
of those nameless, numberless acts 0 


as blended with the beloved melody of pet | 
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‘ming a brawling woman,” he (or she 


EDITOR'S PORT-FOLIO. 
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solic. 


Mrs. E. M. Eaton :—Having the pleas- 
ure of reading the ‘‘ Aurora” I find that 
you give the young ladies very good ad- 
vice, and for this reason I make a request of 
you, that is, that you give us a chapter on 
scolding children, in the next No. Of all 
things on earth there is nothing that anoys 
me more than to hear a continual scolding. 
I should not have made this request, but 
where | am staying, at present, the head of 


_ the honse very often refers to the “ Aurora”’ 


when others do wrong, but she keeps up a 
continued harangue with the little ones 


that are around her. 


By attending to the above request you 
will much oblige an 


Awonymous E'RIEND. 


We are not in the habit of noticing anon- 
ymous letters or communications, but as 
the above refers to a subject of general in- 
terest, and particularly as our anonymous 
friend seems to be in trouble, we eannot re- 


frain from trying to afford relief, or at least 


to express our sympathy. We agree with 
our anonymous friend in the opinion that, 
of all things, scolding is the most disa- 
greeable, not even musquitoes, smoking 
chimneys, and tooth-ache excepted. If we 
mistake not, a certain writer of ancient 
times, by the name of Solomon, enter- 
tained similar sentiments. If our friend 
willexamine some of statements con- 
the oft 
great minds arrive independ- 


will find confirmation of 
remark, that 


ently at the same conclusions. 


were much amused, not long since 
made by a servant girl, upon 
. a¢y with whom she had lived. ‘ She 


» Bald she, “a kind, good-hearted wo- 
man, but she 


“ause she thinks that’s the 


keep 
way to kee} 


Perhaps the lady referred to in the above 


letter, may be under a like impression, if so 


we would, for the benefit of our afflicted 
friend, inform her, that houses mav_ be 
kept, have been kept, and well kept too, 
without any scolding whatever. ‘The ob- 
ject of good house-keeping is to promote 


the comfort and happiness of the inmates of 


the family, but there can be no happiness 
in a house through which petulant and 
angry tones are forever ringing. 


Scolding defeats its own end. It is re- 


| sorted to as a means of governing children 


scolds all the time just be- 


hopeless. 


and servants, but whenever a mother or 


mistress of a family, descends to the use of 


harsh words and impatient tones, she lowers 
her dignity, diminishes the respect of her 
children and servants, weakens her au- 
thority, strengthens a spirit of insubordi- 
nation, and renders her task of controling 
those around her, more difficult and more 
This is proved by the well- 
known fact that scolding women have a 
great deal more trouble to manage their 
families, than those who do not scold. We 


regard scolding and good government as 


entirely incompatible with each other. The 
woman who would be successful in the gov- 
ernment of others, should first learn to 


The lady who has good government, will 
utter her commands and prohibitions ina 
mild, kind tone, unaccompanied by any 
threats in ease of disobedience, but at the 
same time, ina manner so firm and de- 
cided as to leave no doubt of her being in 
earnest. If she is disobeyed, the offender 
is promptly ealled to account. No angry 
words or abusive epithets are showered 
upon his head, but the nature of his fault 
is mildly pointed out, he is made to per- 
ceive and feel the wrong that he has done, 
and the punishment which he acknowledges 


to be just is administered. She 1s always 
careful to discriminate between wilful and 


determined disobedience, and that-which_ 


is merely the result of thoughtless inatten- 


‘tion. But knowing that arelessness 1s 
‘itself a fault, which, if uncorrected will 


lead to many others, she does not excuse 


direct disobedience, because 1t may have 


been merely the result of carelessness, but 
she meets out her punishment with a wise 
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reference to the end to be attained by dis- 
cipline. 

In regard to the mode of punishment best 
caleulated to effect the desired result, much 
has been said and written, and still the 
subject is not cleared of doubt in the minds 
of many. ‘Those children whose finer sen- 
sibilities have been blunted by continual 
scolding and fault-finding, could, perhaps, | 
be effectually punished only by the infliction 
of corporeal pain. But this places them 
on a level with the brute creation, and its 
necessity is proof of something wrong in 
their previous management, 

We incline to the opinion, that if chil- 
dren were rightly governed from their in- 
fancy, therod could be dispensed with, and 
that Solomon, in his allusion to it, had 
reference to the children of those ‘ braw- 
ling and contentious women” that had 
failed to receive proper early discipline, and 
not to the children of mother’s like the 
virtuous woman”’ described in the last 
chapter of his Proverbs. 


A. mother who had been very successful 
in training a large family, once told me 
that her mode of punishment was to re- 
quire her children, whenever ‘they had been 
guilty of misconduct, to undress and go to 
bed. She would then keep them there a 
longer or shorter time, according as_ the 
nature of their offence required punishment 
more or less severe. This was unaccom- 
panied by the conscious degradation that 
attends the infliction of bodily pain, it af- 
forded an opportunity for quiet reflection, 
and she found it effectual in the accomplish- 


ment of all the ends of discipline. Her 


children, however, had never been hardened 


by @ process of scolding. hough firm 


and decided, their mother was as calm and 
gentle as a Summer's breeze. None but 
accents mild ever fell from her lips. 
Scolding never did any good. Its influ- 
ence is evil, and only evil. It inflicts per- 


manent Injury upon the characters of those 


who indulge in it, and those who hear it. 
It is the continual dropping that wears 
away the stone which lies at the foundation 


_of domestic epee. It is undignified, un- 


lady-like, and if women would be the center 
of attraction in the sanctuary of home, ra- 
diating from thence an influence that will 
elevate, and purify, and bless mankind, she 
must control her temper and control her | 


j 


tongue. ‘* Words fitly spoken are like ap. 


ples of gold in pictures of silver,” Butt 
harsh words, the angry words, the Irritated 


and complaining words, O! what are they. 


like? ‘The serpents kiss, the vipers sting 
are but faint emblems of their power to 
mar the fairest heritage of earthly happi- 
ness that Heaven has given to man, 


The last ten days of June formed a pe- 
riod of unusual interest in Murfreesboro’. 
[xaminations were going forward in the 
Female Institute, Soule Female College, 
and Union University. The reading of ¢s- 
says and musical performances by the 
young ladies ecnnected with the two female 
schools, the concerts given by Professors 
Vish and Sulzner, with various addresses, 
valedictories of graduates to the literary 
societies, etc., etc., filled up the time most 
agreeably till the commencement, which 
occurred on the 80th. Among the many 
interesting things we heard during those 
days we remember none with more pleasure 
than the annual sermon before the Society 
of Inquiry, delivered by Dr. Dayton, on 
the Sabbath "previous to Commencement. 
It was, we thought, just about as goo as 
any thing of the kind could possibly be. | 

The orations delivered by the young gen- 
tlemen on commencement day were of & 
high order; some of them, we think, were 
fully equal, in point of excellence, to ay 
that have ever preceded them on similar 
occasions. 


A large number of Alurgni 
which added much to the interest of the 
closing scenes. 

‘But this season, which brought with It 80 
much ef intellectual and social enjoymen', 
brings also changes which are fraught wi 
sadness; it brings the severance ie 
that have long bound kindred 
vether. Mr. and Mrs. Calender, Miss ‘le 
ender, and Miss Russworm, of the oT 
Female College; the Misses Moulton, 


the Baptist Female Institute, 
Dodson, of Union University, will a 


us, to returnno more. ‘I'he Misses Mo 


uncer 
have laid many parents in this place | 


faithful 
lasting obligation to them, by their faith 


and suecessful labors in training 
of their daughters ; and many kin 


were present, 
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for their prosperity and happiness will fol- 
low them wherever they go. 


ao fortunate as to secure the services, as 
President, of the Rev. D. H. Selph, a ripe 


scholar, a christian gentleman, and a 


thoroughly energetic and persevering man. 
We doubt not, under his auspices, the In- 
stitute is destined to perform an important 
part in the great work of fitting the rising 
generation of females for their high and 
holy mission. 

Prof. Dodson has greatly endeared him- 
self toa large circle of friends by ten years 
faithful labor as an instructor of youth, by 
his uniformly kind and obliging manners, 
and by his genial disposition, which carries 
sunshine wherever he goes ; it is sad to ex- 
tendto him the parting hand. ‘The vacancy 
in the University occasioned by his resig- 
nation will be filled by Prof. Delke. 

Thus it is ever in life’s changing drama, 
one goeth and another cometh, but there is 
a world where the ties of friendship which 


_are severed. here will, if cemented by chris- 


tian love, be reunited, to be broken no more 
forever. | 


We have a favor to ask of those subscri- 
bers and friends who think the Aurora is 
calculated to be useful, and that it ought to 
be sustained ; it is that you will aid us in 


more new subscribers. ‘To embellish the 
magazine and make it what it should be, 


large expenditures are necessary, and con- 


sequently a large subscription list is essen- 
tial to the value and permanency of the 
work, at least so says our publisher. And 


we would here state, as it does not seem to 


be generally understood, that our relation to 
the Avrora is simply that of editor, with 
the publishing we have nothing whatever 
todo. Our responsibility is at an end when 
we have furnished reading matter for its 
s. Our aim is to make its pages the 
medium of conveying thoughts that will 
Ps good wherever they go. If successful, 
ta widely extended its circulation the 
eee it can accomplish, but if we fail 
n this, if the work is not of a character to 

useful, we would be the first to say ‘‘Let 


die,” or let it pass into more conpetent 
lands, 


The Trustees of the Institute have been | 


our enterprise by an effort to.procure one or 


“If you want to see-a picture of real 
domestic happiness,” said my friend Flor- 
ence, *‘ let me take you to the Cobb man- 
sion. Bender, the old bachelor, who was 
so afraid of a fashionable woman, married 
Mrs. Cobb, and a prize he found in her. I 
want to show you true domestic life, that is 
such a well-spring of delight there. Ben- 
der will tell you how to choose a good wife. 
There are certain traits of character which, 
he says, prove unmistakeable. It is not 


‘she who swells the largest account at the 


dry goods store, nor she who wears the 
most glittering jewelry, nor the one who 
is most seen at contectionaries, nor that 
simpers so blandly, and is never seen but in 
full dress. O, no, you will find her in the 
morning superintending domestic affairs. 
She is neatly clad in a calico wrapper, her 
hair is smooth and plainly dressed, her 
smile rests upon all her dependents, her 
pin money is more often expended to give 
relief, than to procure a dazzling jewel. 
She reads financial articles ; keeps advised 
of every variety of literature, talks sensi- 
bly upon the times, feels the necessity of 
making a right use of her time and talents, 
and thinks more of her mind than her body. 
Such a young lady is sure to make a good 
wife, and no bachelor need fear the union 


with such an one.” . 


a 


A Home Turust rrom Two 
things a master commits to his servant's 
care,”’ saith one, ‘the child and the child’s 
clothes.” — It will be a poor excuse for the 
servant to say at his master’s return, “Sir, 
here are all the child’s clothes, neat and 
clean, but the child is lost!” Much so 
with the account that many will give to 
Giod of their souls and bodies at the great 
day. Lord here“is-my body, I was very 
grateful for it. I neglected nothing that 
belonged to its content and welfare ; but 
for my soul, that 1s lost, and cast away for- 
ever. 
about it. 


The noblest remedy for injuries is obliv- 
ion. Light injuries are made lighter, and 
heavy ones have their weight taken away 
by not regarding them. 


I took but httle care and thought 
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- ping to speak witha friend at a corner, by 
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Weatner Wist.—A_ weather prophet, 
writing to an agricultural paper, says:— 
‘When you wish to know what the weath- 
er is going to be, go out and select the 
smallest cloud you see, keep your eye upon 
it, and if it decreases and disappears it 
shows a state of the air which will be sure 
to be followed by 4ine weather ; but, if it in- 
creases in size take your great coat with 
you, if you are going from home, for fall- 
ing weather will not be far off.” 


How Trur.—Round about what is, lies a 
whole mysterious world of what might be 
—a physchological romance of possibilities 
and things that do not happen. By going 
out a few minutes sooner or later, by stop- 


meeting this man or that, by turning this 
street or the other, we may let slip some 
great occasion of good, or avoid some im- 
pending evil, by which the whole current of 
our lives would have been changed. ‘There 
is no possible solution to the dark enigma 
but the one word Providence.” 


Without God's providence, nothing falls 
out in the world; without his commission, 
nothing stirs; without his blessing, nothing 
prospers. 


ques 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGSTER 
for Suuday-schools and Families. by 


of Sabbath School, Murfreesboro’, 


This little volume contains a colledtion of. 


the sweetest hymns and sacred songs in the 
English language. They are arranged with 
appropriate music, a part of which is origi- 
nal, by Prof. Fish, and the rest carefully 
selected from the best composers. Prof. 
Fish is eminently qualified to execute such 
a work, being an amateur in music and at 


the same time enthusiastic in his devotion 


to Sabbath-schools. 


| 


{no question which it might not be profitable | 


The dullest ear could not fail to be 4 
lighted with these hymns as they are 5, 4 
every Sabbath morning in the Sabbath } 
school of which Prof. Fish is Superintend. 
ent. ‘The volume contains a snflicient 
variety for all occasions, and we hope it will | 
have an extensive circulation, as such music | 
cannot fail to prove a powerful auxiliary jn 
the right moral traming of the young, 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUES. | 
TION BOOK, containing a Complote Harmony of | 
the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles: By A.C. | 
DayTor, | 


We have recently received a copy of this 
work, issued not long since by the Southern 
Publishing House. We have examined it 
with considerable care, and are prepared to 
say, emphatically, that we like it. Itisa 
very good suggestive, and well calculated 
to keep the mind of both teachers and pupils 
wide awake. School teachers who prefer 
to depend on a question book rather than 
to extemporise their own questions, cannot | 
fail to find in this valuable assistance m 
imparting a knowledge of the Scriptures. 


= 
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The denominational character of the work 
may, perhaps, exclude it from those neigh 
borhood schools in which all denomina | 
tions unite in sustaining a Sabbath-school; 
and yet, so far as we can see, it contains | 


for alt to ponder. The object of the writer | 
seems to be to bring out, as clearly and del 
nitely as possible, the Scripture teachings 
on all the points of Christian doctrine 4 
practice to which the questions refer. 


The chart of the travels of Jesus !s at 
ingeniously arranged, and well calculate eT 
‘Impress the consecutive events narrate’ 
the Gospels, in their regular order, on t 
mind of a child. 


sively 
| This work will doubtless be 
circulated, though it enters the Lapis | 
claims a share of public favor 


nowledge 
tion with other works of acknowledg 


merit having the same object 1 his 
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